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PREFACE. 

1 his little book makes no pretension to complete- 
ness in any respect. It merely leads the Visitor 
through our Village and its neighbourhood, sets 
before him our granite giants and their glaciers, and 
here and there takes the opportunity to chat with him 
about things past or present. 

The Map annexed supplements the text. 

For the benefit not only of invalids , but also of 
general visitors , I have taken leave to add some ad- 
vice on matters about which, I know by experience, 
they are too often either uninformed or neglectful. 

The Visitor who aims at high mountain expedi- 
tions has at his command our tried body of guides. 

The philologer and the inquirer into social history 
I refer to Dr. Lechner's : Piz Languard und die 
Bernina-Gruppe, ein Fiihrer durch das 
Oberengadin: of which the second edition was 
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published by Engelmann at Leipsic in 1865. It 
contains also botanical notes. There is annexed to 
it an excellent map, which may be bought separately. 

Mineralogists will find information in Professor 
G. Theobald's: Beitrftge zur geologischen 
Karte der Schweiz , 3. Lieferung : Die sddOst- 
lichen Gebirge von Graubdnden. Bern, 
J. Dalp. 

For invalids resorting to the waters of St. Moritz, 
Professor Dr. A. Husemann published in 1874 a use- 
ful work: Der Curort St. Moritz. Ziirich, Orell, 
Fdssli & Co. 



Last year I published in German the first edition 
of this little work. I am indebted to Mr. F. S. Reilly 
for the translation and for general assistance in .the 
production of this edition. It contains considerable 
additions and improvements. 

PoNTKEsiNA, March 1870. 

J. M. L 
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I. 

Situation and General View. 

PoNTRESiNA lies, some 6000 feet above the sea, 
on the sunny side of a Valley, which runs in a south- 
easterly direction out of the Upper Engadine. This 
lateral Valley of ours is closed in on the north-eastern 
side by the heights of the Languard group, on the 
other side by the lower spurs and glaciers of the 
great mountain mass of the Bemina. Its length is 
rather under six miles. It ends with the Bemina Pass, 
over which a modern skilfully engineered carriage- 
road leads to Poschiavo, the ValTellina, and Bormio. 
It is about an hour's walk to Pontresina from 
either of the nearest places, Samaden and Celerina. 
Where the road crosses the stream of the Muragl, near 
the remains of a bridge, the independent territory 
of our Village Community begins. We go forward, 
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between meadow and wood. Below us, the stream of 
the Flatz, presently to be absorbed in the Inn and then 
in the Danube, courses towards the Euxine. Between 
the stream and the modem road is the old road, which 
served for better or worse until 1862. 

Before we reach the Village a gleaming white gla- 
cier on the right arrests our gaze. We will make it 
the point of departure for taking the bearings of the 
objects around. For this purpose, let us pass on up 
the long street of the Lower Village, where the hous- 
es shut out all view, to the Church ; and, near this, 
let us mount to the first seat. Here, as we rest under 
the shade of some larches, a grand panorama opens. 

In front, to the south-south-west, at the further 
end of the Roseg Valley, is the brilliant glacier already 
noticed, — the Roseg Glacier. Its two first peaks, 
reckoned from our left, are called Sella, from the 
saddle formed between them. Next, on the right, is 
the steep pyramid of the Gldschaint *) , on which the 



*) This name was given in 1871 and is not found on the 
old maps. There was a kind of christening ceremony for 
the purpose, at the Weisses Kreuz, in which the leading 
actors were Herr J. von Tschudi, Herr Enderlin, and Pre- 
sident Saratz. 



rays of the evening sun rest longest. Then comes the 
little Monica (the Nun) . Next, close by, appears the 
visage of the Chapiitschin (Capuchin monk), — the 
black beard, with the wide mouth above it, the nose 
flattened out, the stern eyes of rock, closed in winter 
only, then the retreating forehead, — the whole cover- 
ed with a hood of eternal snow. If anyone fails to 
make out the face, a photograph of the Glacier, touched 
up to the usual extent, will certainly shew it to him. 
In moonlight, the whole physiognomy has a weird 
effect. 

In the foreground, to the right of the entrance of 
the Roseg Valley, rises the dome of Piz Rosatsch, 
which hides from us the whole chain as far as the 
Chapiitschin. Over the wood of the Rosatsch towers 
Piz Albanas, with the double-pointed Piz Julier (or 
Munteratsch) . Behind them the excellent carriage- 
road over the Julier Pass joins the Oberhalbstein to 
the Upper Engadine. In front of them runs the 
Suvretta Valley, Piz Suvretta appearing in the back- 
ground, with Piz Nair, which closes in the Valley on 
the north. Further on, the eye rests on Piz Saluver, 
seeming almost to lean over, then on Piz Ot, directly 
behind the broad Piz Padella. The chain seems to end 
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in Piz Albula, with its whitish head shewing ov 
the Crasta Mora (Black Ridge) . Immediately in fro 
of that ridge lies the Bevers Valley; while on the ftt 
ther side of the ridge, between it and" Piz Albula, 
the picturesque carriage-road over the Albula Pass. 

Our glance, passing quickly across the bro8 
level of the Valley of the Inn, falls on the Schafberj 
which prevents us from seeing from our present se; 
the hill called Muottas Muragl , then , immediate] 
behind and above us, on the coy Zwillings-Schw ester 
(Twin-sisters) , and rises over the Languard Alp an 
the Bemina Pass to Munt Pers (the Lost Mountain] 
To the right of this, in the background, the first pea 
of Piz PalG comes into view, white as solid silvei 
The rest of it is shut out by Piz Chalchagn (the Heel] 
■ which lies due south in front of us, and, with th 

Rosatsch, stands sentinel by the entrance to the Rose 
Valley. 



11. 

The Village and its Inhabitants. 

Before we begin our excursions, let us take a 
survey of the Village itself. It is made up of four 
groups of houses. — 1. The Lower Village; Das 
Unterdorf in German, Laret in Romansch. — 2) 
The Upper Village ; Das Oberdorf in German, St. Spiert 
in Romansch. — 3) Giarsun. — 4) Carlihof. 

1) The Lower Village. — This is the first 
part we reach, coming from Samaden. It dates from 
after 1720, in which year this part of the Village was 
burnt down, as far as the Church, which is as old as 
1640. 

Leaving the narrow street, we pass, on the left, 
the photographer's and a bakery, and, after a few steps, 
the Parish Minister's house, built in 1871. The ad- 
joining building, erected at the same time, is applied 



to a variety of uses. It contains the halls for the 
debates of the Community, a public Dairy *; , the Fire 
Engine Station, and the Prison I Lastly, it contains 
the School-House. In the School there are 60 chil- 
dren, and two Teachers. The school-term is eight 
months in the year. Throughout Switzerland, atten- 
dance at the primary Schools, between the ages of 
seven and sixteen, is obligatory, and after 1878 the 
education will be gratuitous. 

In front of the School-House stands the weather- 
vane, for observations on the wind, as well as the 
rain-gauge (facetiously called the Federal Hatbox). 
The other meteorological instruments are kept in the 
School-House. The person who registers the obser- 
vations shews on a black board, hung up over the 
entrance door, the state of the thermometer and of the 
barometer at three times in the day, — seven o'clock 



*) In summer the cattle are out at the Alpine pastures. 
In winter and spring this dairy is in operation. Each in- 
habitant brings here, morning and evening, the milk of his 
cows, and receives a proportionate quantity of butter and 
cheese. The dairy-man is paid and fed at the expense of 
the community, taking his meals one day in one house and 
the following day at the next. 



in the morning, one o'clock in the afternoon, and nine 
o'clock in the evening. 

Between the School-House and the next building 
(which is to be an hotel) a side road to the left leads 
to Carlihof, and towards Piz Languard. On the right, 
below the high road, are two neat new villas. All 
these houses between the Lower and the Upper Vil- 
lage have sprung up since 1868. Before that, there 
was nothing here but green meadows, over which the 
eye could range freely to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
A few steps bring us to — 

2) The Upper Village. — We pass on be- 
tween its old buildings, and soon again reach the open, 
where, over the Roseg Valley, the white peak of Piz 
Corvatsch, that favourite point for a mountain excur- 
sion, comes into view. In a few minutes more we reach 

3) Giarsun. — This is the smallest of the four 
groups. It consists almost wholly of one hotel and its 
outbuildings. The walk from the beginning of the 
Lower Village to the end of Giarsun takes about 
twenty minutes. Here we turn to the left, up a 
road of the old-fashioned kind, which leads to — 

4) Carlihof. — Here let us first visit the little 
graveyard, with its Chapel of St. Mary. This stands 
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higher than any other building of Pontresina, and 
fords a good view over the Milage. (Samaden 
Celerina also have each their burial-ground outside 
village on a height.) The graveyard is walled roui 
the arch which spans the entrance bears the date 1 4 
The simple gravestones bear simple inscriptions, 
may note some as specimens of Romansch : 
Qui reposa in pesch. Here rests in peace. 
Bum ans vair mieus (pronounced, mias) cl 
(pronounced, djairs) amos. May we meet ag£ 
my dearly beloved ones. 
II corp fragil succumbet al sforz del spiert. 1 
frail body succumbed to the force of the spirJ 
Ella non ais morta, be passeda our a vaunt (p 
nounced, avaint) . She is not dead, she is o 
gone before us. 
Tia appariziun fttt quella d'iin aungel in tei 
Thy appearing was that of an angel on the ear 
Dieu (pronounced, Dia) avet compassiun da sia ] 
nibla existenza et il clamet a megldra vita. G 
i I had compassion on his wretched existence, a 

called him to a better life. 
La memoria dels giiists resta in benedicziun. T 
memory of the just rests in blessing. 
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11 sain della terra contain aquia las spoglias mor- 
telas da ... . The bosom of the earth contains 
here the mortal remains of ... . 

We find also three English gravestones. The la- 
test one covers the remains of an English clergyman, 
who, in July 1873, was caught by a storm on the 
Chalchagn, where he had gone up alone. When 
he was missed , no one knowing where he had 
gone, search was made in other quarters. The case 
was published in the newspapers ; notices were pla- 
carded in all the villages along the Inn, down to 
its junction with the Danube ; a large reward for in- 
formation was offered ; but all in vain. At the end of 
a year the body was found by chance, by a Bergamese 
shepherd, at the foot of a rock about a hundred feet 
high, over which, no doubt, the unfortunate man had 
fallen. The body was reduced to a mere dried-up 
framework of bones, with a shattered skull. Vul- 
tures and foxes had carried off portions of the skele- 
ton. But the watch and money were still in the 
pockets ; so there was no ground for suspicion of foul 
play. The poor shepherd received the promised re- 
ward (^ 100), and became a well-to-do man in his 
native village. 
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To the left of the entrance into the Chapel 
there is , on the wall , a Latin monumental in- 
scription with the date 1703, yet legible, cut into 
the mortar. Over the Chapel door there is an old 
painting of the pre-Eeformation time; notwithstan- 
ding the whitewash, the Virgin and Child, and two 
heads, each with a glor}', can still be made out. The 
frescoes inside the Chapel were whitewashed over in 
1819, but are still visible in some parts; these were 
perhaps left so intentionally, in order that succeeding 
generations might see that they were not works of 
high art that were destroyed. In the middle of the pain- 
ted ceiling, which is of Cembran pine, a rosette bears, 
with a Steinbock, taken, no doubt, from the arms of 
the Canton, the words : in nomine Domini amen 1 497. 
The floor consists almost wholly of gravestones com- 
memorative of members of leading families and the 
Parish Ministers. The last person buried in the Chapel 
was the Minister Luzius, who preached his first ser- 
mon in Pontresina in 1784 and his last in 1839. 
During the whole of the intermediate time he had the 
cure of souls here. The first inhabitant he baptized is 
now about ninety-two, still enjoys the best of health, 
and recounts the most unimportant occurrences of the 
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last century with as minute detail as if they had hap- 
pened yesterday. 

The road up the hill by the graveyard ends on the 
peak of the Languard. 

The old Tower close by awakens our curiosity. It 
has five angles ; the walls are strong and loopholed. 
On the east, there are traces of a building joined on 
in former times to the Tower. The principal door is 
high up, on the south-western side ; a stair leads up 
to it ; the charred beams point to destruction by fire. 
How old the Tower is, no one knows. The wind has 
carried Cembran pine nuts (Zirbelnflsse) to it, and 
they have grown up into small trees on its walls. 
According to Dr. Lechner, the Tower was perhaps 
built by the Saracens, who in the tenth century spread 
into the Alps ; they took wives of the daughters of the 
mountains ; this accounts for the name of the Saratz 
family ; some of those who bear that name have a 
physiognomy of the Saracenic type; Pontresina was 
formerly called Pons Sarisina. Others say the Romans 
were the builders; here and elsewhere, every thing that 
is antient and unexplained is attributed to them. 

On the way back towards Carlihof the first buil- 
ding we come to is the oldest house of Pontresina. It 
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bears evident traces of the weakness of old age on ii 
head and in its limbs. It has made its long joume> 
too (in the form of water-colour sketches) . The stone 
work in its walls is so like that of the Tower that : 
might be inferred the two were formerly joined 
There is a tradition that they are united by an under 
ground passage. To ascertain this., excavations wer 
made within the Tower, but without result ; nothin 
was brought to light but a huge key with wonderfu 
wards. An old Pontresina man remembers having 
some time about 1820, attempted, in company witl 
the celebrated chamois-hunter Colani, to find the los 
passage by beginning at the house, and working thei 
way through a vault which then still existed. The; 
came into bad air, in which their light went out, ant 
they did not venture to press further. 

The next house on the right, on the way down 
was once the Parish or Communal House (Gemeinde 
haus) . For in early times Pontresina consisted of Car 
lihof only, which, however, was once considerabl; 
larger, as old foundations of buildings prove. At thi 
Parish House, which served also as a place of recep- 
tion for travellers, the Italian refugee Bishop, Pete 
Paul Vergerius, happened to arrive, coming over th< 
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Bernina Pass, at a moment when the people of Pon- 
tresina were without a Pastor. It was in 1549. 
Through his exertions our Parish, the first in the Up- 
per Engadine, was in the same year led to adopt the 
principles of the Reformation. 

The old road brings us down to the new one at 
the School-House. Our walk through the Village i& 
at an end. 

Excellent drinking water is furnished from three 
strong springs. The water is also laid on in cast-iron 
pipes, for fire purposes. There are fourteen places at 
which a supply can be obtained by means of hoses 
screwed on to the pipes, so that a powerful stream 
can be immediately thrown on any fire that happens 
to break out. In a similar way this supply is also 
now available for keeping down the dust of the roads, 
which is often troublesome. 

According to a census taken in December IS 70, 
there were in Pon tresina 361 inhabitants, of whom 
323 were Settlers (Niedergelassene) , and only 38 
Burgesses (Burger) . Although originally the district was 
Romansch, at present theGerman element predominates, 
the Settlers being almost all derived from the German 
part of the Canton. In the School both languages are 
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taught. If you go into an inn, you hear the Engadi* 
nerH talking in all the languages of Europe, with a 
Babel- like confusion of tongues. The Engadiner gets 
his knowledge of languages in foreign lands ; the pro- 
ducts of his own country would never have sufficed 
for his existence, and the region was too mnch shut 
ofif for industrial undertakings. In former days many 
of the natives used to go as shoemakers into the Ve- 
netian territory. In IGOO there were living there some 
5000 people from the Canton. They were however, 
expelled by the Republic of Venice, out of revenge 
for a passage for their mercenaries over our mountains 
being refused to them. In more modern times the 
Engadiners used to emigrate chiefly as confectioners; 
and now-a-days there is hardly a large town on the 
Continent in which there cannot be found some 
of our countrj'men with their coflfee-houses or con- 
fectionary establishments. But the attractions of 
home used to bring most of them back to enjoy their 
later years and their earnings in their own land. The 
result was that the Upper Engadine was an opulent 
valley long before the stream of foreigners set in. The 
few beggars who ask for alms behind the backs of the 
police, are adventurers from Upper Italy. Our visitors 
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would do us a great favour, if they would disregard 
every outstretched hand, and, in case of importunity-, 
would report the matter either in their hotel or to 
the local authorities. 

The Burgesses in Pontresina are the owners of the 
soil. The Settlers generally are leaseholders (Pach- 
ter) under the Burgesses, though within the last quar- 
ter of a century some Settlers have acquired a consi- 
derable extent of land. But, according to our demo- 
cratic system, the leaseholders have the same rights of 
voting in all public affairs as their landlords (Patruns) . 

In winter, besides the care of the cattle, the prin- 
cipal business of the Settlers is the transport of the 
Val Tellina wine (Veltliner Wein) over the Bemina 
Pass. One must have been there once, — when 
the north wind unchained wraps the whole Pass in a 
snow cloud, dashes hard grains of ice into the face of 
carrier and horse, sweeps away in an instant the track 
of each sledge as it passes on, and piles up the snow 
in drifts of twelve or eighteen feet in height, — to form 
a conception with what labours and dangers the noble 
fluid is conveyed to us. The journey (to the Bemina 
Hospice and back) is performed in caravans of from 
20 to 30 sledges. Man and horse must know the 
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work. Horses accustomed to the mountains, even 
in the severest storm, find out with hoof an4 nose, 
under newly fallen snow, the beaten route however 
thickly covered; an animal less inured to the work 
easily makes a false step ; horse, sledge, and cask are 
upset and buried in the snow; at the worst points 
they roll down a steep slope at the side ; the men are 
brought together by shouts ; and by united forces the 
ponderous burden is heaved up again on to the road. 
In former times the whole system of transport was 
worked with horses only, without sledges. There was 
a man to drive each batch (Stab) of seven, eight, or 
nine horses ; — first came the leading horse (Vorross) 
hung with bells ; then the other horses, each laden 
with two barrels (Lfigeln). On the journey towards 
Italy, the leading horse was ridden by the driver ; on 
the return journey, he had to carry the like burden as 
his companions. As many as 22 batches, number- 
ing together some 170 horses, have rested in Pontre- 
sina for the night at the same time. The first wagon 
(Leiterwagen) came over the Bemina Pass in 1819; 
and it excited as. much astonishment as now-a-days 
the first locomotive engine does in a remote district. 
At present, in summer, the chief occupations of 
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Pontresina are connected with the influx of visitors. It 
is within the last ten years that this has begun to be 
considerable. It is a consequence of the large out- 
lay on our system of roads, and of improved post and 
coaching arrangements. In these respects there have 
been great changes within the present century. Till 
1840, the carrying of letters money and parcels used 
to be intrusted to a messenger, who made the jour- 
ney to Chur, over the Albula Pass, once a week. 
Regularly on the Thursday , he came back, a crowd of 
people anxiously waiting for his return at Ponte. On 
that day, too, the Upper Engadiners used to meet, 
as it were on 'Change, by appointment rather under- 
stood than expressed. At present, Thursday and 
Sunday are the days on which people meet one ano- 
ther at Samaden, and combine pleasure with business. 

The increase in the throng of foreign visitors has 
been rapid. In 1865, according to Dr. Lechner, there 
was accommodation in Pontresina for 104 strangers; 
in 1871, 400 could be put up ; while, at present, 
bedrooms for 600 are not enough, and many of our 
visitors on their arrival do not know where to lay 
their heads. 

According to the state of the weather, the season 

9 
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commences at the beginning or at the end of Jnney 
and lasts till the end of September or the beginning 
of October, — decidedly the finest time of the year for 
the tourist. The most stirring period is from the 
middle of July to the end of August. In the early 
morning large parties on foot and on horseback make 
their pilgrimage to our Eigi, Piz Languard, while the 
more daring, with rope and axe, set out in search of 
glacier adventures. Through the day, the waterdiink- 
ers and bathers of St. Moritz come over to visit ua 
in an endless string of carriages. 



IIL 
Walks. 



Many walks have been laid out round the Village, 
with seats here and there for resting-places. For this 
thanks are due to a small Society at Pontresina (Ver- 
schCnerungsverein] , which takes on itself the duty of 
making improvements in the environs, assisted in the 
good work by contributions from our foreign friends. 
(New paths are coloured red on the map.) 

Before the time of haymaking, which begins about 
the 20th of July, and is accomplished by the aid of 
troops of lightly clad dames of the Val Tellina and 
their cavaliers, you are forbidden under a penalty to 
set foot on the meadows. The policeman, who is 
charged in summer with the enforcement of the laws, 
has a watchful eye. 

Anyone who wishes to see our meadows in their 
full adornment of flowers must come in June. 

2* 
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1. Round the Village. 

Let us begin at the Hotel Koseg, keep down the 
old high-road, then down a narrow path to the left, 
and cross theFlatz by the foot-bridge (put up in 1872 
by the proprietors of the Hotel Roseg) . Mounting the 
old bank of the stream, we arrive at a charming little 
wood of slim larches. Here the path divides. Straight 
on, it leads to St. Moritz. We bend to the left, in 
the pleasant shade, pass by some seats, with little 
round tables of rough wood before them, and come 
to a nursery of pines and firs. This, with the skirt of 
the little wood, is the private property of a Pontresina 
man ; the rest of the wood, as well as the pasture- 
ground adjoining, belongs to the Community of Cele- 
rina. On the right, we find great blocks of stone, 
larger as we advance, in some places piled up high on 
one another. This is the middle-moraine of a pri- 
meval glacier, the present Morteratsch and Roseg 
Glaciers in one. It will repay you to diverge a little 
into the wood from the path, to get a nearer view of 
the huge blocks of granite . The site of the moraine 
is evident; at a little depth below the surface you 
come on sand, then on rolled stones (GerOll) . The 
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thinness of the soil is the cause of so many of the trees 
dying, and of the wood having the appearance from a 
distance of being quite young, though it is many a 
day since it reached mature years. 

In a few minutes, we are at the end of the wood. 
Our path leads into an old carriage-road. Before this, 
in its turn, joins the road up the Roseg Valley, there 
is a limekiln, on the right, from which we see, to the 
east, the point of the Languard coming out, in a line 
with the Chapel at the burial-ground . We shall have 
a still better view of it, if we move up into the shade 
of the nearest clump of trees. Between the Languard 
and the Bernina Pass, we see the Paradies, with the 
Zuckerhut (Sugarloaf) easily recognisable from its 
name. In the Roseg Valley appears Piz Tschierva, 
which we have not before had occasion to mention. 
In the opposite direction, at the foot of Piz Padella, a 
chapel is visible, St. Peters at Samaden, where. bu- 
rial-services are performed. 

We cross a bridge over the Roseg stream, built in 
1812, and, keeping along the narrow road, we come 
to Punt Ota (High Bridge), built in 1710. It was at 
this spot that, at the time of the Reformation, the 
pictures of the Saints were thrown into the chasm. The 
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Pontresina folk urged : if they are of no good to «ib, 
they will be of no good to anyone else ; the practical 
suggestion having been made in some quarters, tiurt 
the pictures should be sold to the Val Tellina people 
for further use. 

The triangle formed by the road with the Rose^ 
and Morteratsch streams affords charming resting- 
placeS; which may be used after the hay has been got 
in. It presents also to sketchers and photographers 
the best points of view into the deep bed which the 
Morteratsch stream has dug for itself in the course of 
ages. That it is the stream itself that has thus gra- 
dually deepened its bed is proved by the smooth, 
scooped-out, places which may be seen in the rocks, 
up to the level of the ground. A little projection 
quite close to the bridge enables us to look down per- 
pendicularly to the bottom of the ravine. At the same 
spot there stands a solitary fir (Tanne) , a rare tree in 
our neighbourhood. 

From the bridge the road leads up a steep hill to 
the Lower Village. But we keep on by the foot-pal3i 
at the side of the ravine, which becomes more and more 
interesting in character as we advance. When -we 
have gone a hundred yards or.so, a seat on the left, 
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behind a great boulder, invites u8 to sit down. From 
this point the most timid can look down on Hht 
stream, as far below it tumbles from shelf to shelf, 
now winding along in a thread, now spreading into a 
broad basin. If you have a steady head, you can 
support yourself on a dwarf pine and measure the depth 
with your eye from the edge of the perpendicular rock. 
You should come here in the forenoon when the sun 
lights up the gorge. The best time is when the stream 
is swoln by rain or the melting of the snow in spring, 
A few steps further, a projecting rock, with pine 
frlngii^ its edge, again affords a striking glimpse of 
the depths of the gorge, bridged over by the trunk of 
a fallen tree. 

At the next seat, directiy opposite the point where 
a branch of the Languard stream makes a small but 
pretty waterfall, we see the end, or rather the begin- 
ning, of the ravine. Here the cleft is so narrow tha^ 
the root of a tree has stuck fast in it^ and becomes 
visible when the water is low. At this point a smaXL 
side-path leads down by a nursery. The further we 
press on along the mossy edge of the cleft, now closing 
and again widening, the more are we repaid by die 
views we get of this piece of time's handiwork. 
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Returning to our path, let ub leave the stream and 
betake ourselves into the wood, where the ear can rest 
from the cries of the spirits of the gorge. We go 
round a fenced-in meadow, leaving for another time 
the new Tais walk, which turns off to the right. At 
the point where the path begins again to run parallel 
to the Morteratsch stream, the peak of the Languard 
comes out. At the next seat, we see no mountain of 
importance, except Piz Albula. We go on through 
the thick wood for five minutes to an open space with 
two seats; from this there is a good view over the 
Village. In another five minutes we are out of the 
wood, with the Bemina Pass in front, the Zuckerhut 
and Paradies on the left. After a short time we come 
to another seat, and directly opposite is the Languard 
Fall; it has most water in June; the evening sun 
lights it up best. The stream has to work a saw-mill 
before it can blend itself with the Morteratsch stream. 

If we were going on to the Morteratsch Glacier we 
should keep to the old road along the left bank of the 
stream. But we will avail ourselves of the bridge and 
cross to the Bemina road. From this point we see a 
bit ofPizPalG, and nearer, MuntPers, with the black 
moraine of the Morteratsch Glacier at its foot. Bear- 
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ing to the left we pass a lime-kiln, and at the fourth 
telegraph-post before reaching the Village, we turn 
off the dusty road, and take the footpath on the right 
which leads up into the wood. At the second seat we 
see the whole of Pontresina spread before us. St. Pe- 
ter s, above Samaden, again appears, and, in the 
middle distance in the Valley of the Inn, we see the 
square tower of St. John, the woodwork of which 
was destroyed by lightning some two centuries ago. 
It is the mortuary Chapel for Celerina, of which vil- 
lage we see only the Church tower. The chain of Piz 
Julier is fine from this point. 

The path continues almost on a level. We come 
to the old Tower and the burial-ground, cross the 
steep path leading to the Languard, and in a short 
time reach again the shade of trees. The road, which 
is used for hauling wood, now merges into a good 
footpath. Fine grass for pasture withers here unu- 
sed ; cattle would keep down the young shoots of the 
trees, so they are shut out. It will be many a long 
day before we have expiated the sins of our fathers in 
the matter of woods. Many a wagon-load of building 
timber and fire-wood will have to be procured for 
hard cash from the Lower Engadine and dragged over 
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the passes, before our woods are so far restored as to 
allow of our warming our rooms with home-grown logs^ 

We leave to the left the pathway which wonld 
bring us down to the Church, and keep on straight 
through rows of small pines, larches, and firs, whidi 
have been planted with skill and success. We readi 
another bench. To the south of Piz Julier, there have 
come out Piz Palaschin and Piz Longhin (or Lunghmo) , 
and, in the valley, St. Moritz and Celerina. 

A zigzag path leads through the young plantation 
up the Schafberg, which we reserve for another day* 
We keep along the ridge of a small hill (Crast' Ota, 
High Ridge) which aflPords some good points of view, 
especially into the Roseg Valley. On its slope the 
most elevated potato-plot in Europe is to be seen. 
We descend to a nursery, carefully managed, which 
supplies material for the planting of bare hill-sides. 

The small building at the foot of the hill is the 
new Shooting-hut, which the active Pontresina Rifle- 
olub has put up, in order that their patriotic iifle- 
practice may be carried on even in bad weather. The 
usual time for practice is Sunday afternoon ; but there 
is seldom any in the height of the season, most of the 
shooters being then employed as guides and drivers. 
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Passing a shady seat, we reach another hut, where 
the greenish serpentine (Speckstein) , quarried above 
the Hotel Roseg, is worked with hammer and chisel. 
In 1 864 the opening into the quarry was discovered ; 
.it was immediately seen not to be natural: however 
no one had known of its existence. It has since been 
much enlarged. The stone is employed in most of 
the new buildings. It ornaments, for instance, the 
fitting of the Paracelsus spring at St. Moritz. Two 
English gravestones in the burialground are made 
of it. 

Another hundred yards or so, and we arrive at 
the point from which we set out to make our circuit 
of the Village. 

2. To St. Moritz. 

This is a walk of about an hour and a half. The 
shortest way is over the footbridge below the Hotel 
Roseg, straight through the wood, and across the pas- 
ture-ground to the other side of the valley. Here we 
cross at right angles a rough road, if we had set 
out from the Church, and come over Punt Ota, 
this road would have brought us to the same point. 
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The path, from the point where it crosses the toad, 
leads gradually up from the level to a thinly wooded 
hill. This belongs to the Community of Celerina, and 
the Pontresina Improvement Society (if we may so 
call it) disclaims all responsibility beyond the frontier. 
"We mount for some five minutes, when we see 
Samaden, and after another five minutes, the Julier 
in front, the Languard behind; we ascend for about 
twenty minutes more; then it is falling ground till 
we come close to the little Statz Lake. Here a more 
detailed description of the way is necessary. Our foot- 
path brings us to a narrow drift-way ; we keep along 
this to the right for about one hundred yards ; then 
we leave it, striking into the footpath to the left; 
then we find a second drift- way, and, keeping along 
the right bank of the Statz Lake, we come to its out- 
flow. On the return way from St. Moritz many people 
have missed their way here, either by taking the broad 
path to the left, which goes to Celerina, or by follow- 
ing the path to the right, which leads up to a wood- 
cutting station in the forest. The right course here 
(as often) lies in the middle. With the help of these 
directions and of our little map, the path may be 
found, leading westwards, though it is easily over- 
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looked. If anyone goes astray along the wood-road 
leading eastwards towards the Rosatsch, after a 
hundred yards or so, he will see on his right, be- 
tween the road and the lake, a powerful spring bub- 
bling up ; and this may warn him to turn back. 

The Statz Lake contains large numbers of a 
blackish fish, a kind of carp (in Roman sch, Plotza), 
unfortunately not good to eat. When we reach the 
outflow , we see before us the Dairy Farm-house 
(Meierei) . High up on the opposite hill is the village 
of St. Moritz ; the soft green lake fills the valley ; it 
is an idyllic scene ; there is nothing to remind us that 
we are at a height of six thousand feet. The walk 
from Pontresina to the Farm-house takes about three 
quarters of an hour. Refreshments, in the form of 
milk, coffee, and so forth, are to be had. It is a fa- 
vourite afternoon resort of the patients from St. Moritz, 
who come from the Bath-establishment, by boat on 
the lake or on foot along its edge. We can in either 
way reach the Bath-establishment from the Farm- 
house in about half-an-hour ; or we can take the new 
footpath to the right along the side of the hill, which 
presents many good points of view, and in some 
twenty-five minutes we come to the waterfall, at the 
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outflow of the St. Moritz Lake, and thence we aBcend 
to the village. 

3. Up the Roseg Valley. 

The best time for this exonrsion is the afternoon. 
The road is now in good condition , thanks to vol- 
untary subscriptions raised at Pontresinay Samaden, 
and St. Moritz^ and to the assistance of the Upper 
Engadine Curverein (a Society for the improvement of 
the Upper Engadine] . 

As we enter the Valley, we have the wooded 
Muottas of Pontresina on the left, and those of Cele- 
rina on the right. Some fifteen minutes from Punt 
Ota, we see on the left in the wood an antient 
middle-moraine. In another twenty minutes we see 
below on the left a little Dairy-farm (in German, 
Maien-s&ss; in Romansch, Ada] where a footbridge 
crosses the stream. 

Here alow, loose, wall, across the Valley, marks the 
boundary of the territory of the Community of Pontrct- 
sina. Up the Valley to this point the land, on both sides 
of the stream, is the property of Pontresina. The pastu- 
rage goes with the soD, but the trees growing on it 
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belong to Uio people of Samaden and Celerina 1 This 
division of property, not exactly characterized by ab- 
solute wisdom, comes down to us from a time when 
pasturage was more highly prized than wood ; people 
then thought the wood inexhaustible, and so were 
content with a small portion of it. So anomalous a 
state of things must soon be put an end to ; and we 
wish the lawyers joy who will have this nut to crack. 
Above the little boundary wall the whole Valley be- 
longs to the Community of Samaden. 

Near the Dairy-farm snow often lies deep across 
the road late into the spring. This is the remains 
of an avalanche which rushes down, by a long, 
steep, route from the rocks of the Rosatsch, and 
collects a mass of snow suf&dent to offer a long re- 
sistance to the sun. Ten minutes further up the Valley 
a second footbridge spans the Roseg stream. At this 
point the road is. often in winter and spring covered 
to the depth of a fathom by avalanches, which sweep 
down from the Chalchagn, even across the stream. 
Close by the course of the avalanches we see the bed 
of a torrent, so that we meet here with the two worst 
destroyers of our mountains in close alliance. In 
1834, the year of the dreadful floods, huge stones 
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were rolled over one another by the force of this 
torrent. 

Further on we come to a small level place, from 
which the white head of Piz Corvatsch comes into 
view, on the right. 

At the open space called the First Alp, we cross 
to the right bank of the stream, and after a hundred 
yards or so we find some powerful springs of water 
rushing out of the ground on the right, close below 
the road. Further on, on the left, there is an antient 
middle-moraine, composed of small granite blocks. 
At the Second Alp we find ourselves directly under 
the point of Piz Chalchagn. After another half- hour, 
we reach the narrowest part of the Valley. The long 
hill (called Muot da Crasta) on the further side of the 
stream, which is to blame for the narrowing of the 
Valley, is doubtless an antient landslip from the 
mountain side. Some, however, consider it to be a 
moraine. The back of this hill is thickly wooded, and 
at the end of September and in October chamois are 
to be seen grazing here, in considerable numbers, and 
still more on the green slopes of Piz Surlei which rises 
behind. 

At the last bridge the Valley suddenly widens out 
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into an extensive bare flat. We come to a small re- 
freshment house (where some beds may be found by 
those who wish to sleep out for high expeditions). 
Small light carriages and the so-called Berg-wagen 
(mountain cars) can be brought as far as this. 

From this, Alp and Margum Suruvel are to be 
reached either by a rough driftway up the mountain 
side, or by a shorter but very steep footpath through 
the wood, beginning nearly behind the house. From 
Margum Suruvel on, there are two footpaths ; one to- 
wards the left to Piz Corvatsch, the other towards 
the right to Fuorcla da Surlei. 

We keep down in the Valley, and wander on in 
the direction of the Glacier. Piz Roseg shews us, 
little by little, its three points, the middle one of 
which is the highest and most difficult to reach. In 
about twenty minutes' walk from the refreshment 
house, we reach a small open space of the most pictu- 
resque character; luxuriant pines and rough black 
walls of rock stand round a spot of bright green ; and 
large slabs of stone form a natural shelter for unhappy 
mortals overtaken by a storm. 

We go on for twenty or thirty paces ; then we 
leave the level of the Valley, and take to a footpath 
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up the side of the mountain. This leads to Alp Ota 
(High Alp) . Here, in spring, it is amusing to watch 
the marmots ; they are in great numbers, just wak- 
ened from their winter sleep ; when surprised , they 
raise themselves on their hind legs and whistle vali- 
antly at the stranger. After we have mounted for 
about a quarter of an hour, chiefly over slaty ground, 
there comes out, towards the south-east, the Queen 
of our Canton's mountains, the Bernina, We are soon 
in the region where trees cease, audit is interesting, as 
we pass the last Cembran pines, to see with what despe- 
ration they still throw out their roots in search of nou- 
rishment, in order to maintain their troubled existence. 

We reach Alp Ota ; a good hour's walk from the 
last bridge over the Roseg stream. In the hut at the 
Alp Bergamese shepherds live in summer; in autumn 
the chamois-hunter reposes himself there after his 
exertions. These original Bergamese people and their 
flocks are the object at present of some stringent legis- 
lation ; they bring us little money, and many cattle 
diseases ; and they are dangerous enemies to our 
woods. 

There is no distant view from Alp Ota; but we 
can look into the clefts of grand ice-fields which, im- 
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mediately in front, fall over the steep rocks like land- 
slips, and then sliding forward join the Roseg Glacier. 
The evening light is best for this wild panorama. We 
see by the black lines, which are, in fact, moraines 
and walls and heaps of stones and rubbish, how the 
weaker glaciers, by collision with the stronger ones, 
are forced to change their direction, and, like smaller 
streams, to follow the main current. The Roseg 
Glacier has of late receded considerably. Its termi- 
nation, which lies directly below us in the Valley, 
reached, as late as 1848, down to that semi- circular 
rubbish-wall, which now stands some three hundred 
yards further down. This wall is a so-called end- 
moraine; the cause of its existence being that the 
pushing onward and the melting away of the Glacier 
for a long time kept each other in check and, as it were, 
balanced at this point, and during this time the stones 
falling from the ice formed a heap at the spot. A se- 
cond end-moraine, of former days, may be observed 
running parallel to the one just mentioned, at a 
distance of some hundred and twenty yards from the 
present Glacier. The measurements were taken in 
October 1874. If you walk over the wild stony space 
between these two end-moraines, you will find here 
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and there hillocks (which consist of ice covered up in 
sand) and beside one of them a great collection of 
stones, quite smooth and round, like balls or eggs. It 
was, no doubt, a glacier-mill that did this polishing. 

The high rugged peaks which border the near 
horizon are for the most part already known to us. 
Beginning from our right, we see a side of the Gltl- 
schaint ; then the Sella ; next the two white peaks of 
Piz Roseg, and beyond them the third one, black and 
much lower. Between Piz Roseg and the Sella lies 
the Sella Pass, by which a descent may be made into 
Italy. 

Piz Roseg ends opposite to us in a small ofishoot, 
called Agagliouls, an oasis in the vast ice desert, to 
which the Bergamese drive their sheep over the Gla- 
cier for pasture. With glasses you can see still stan- 
ding on it a couple of Cembran pine trees, of con- 
siderable growth, but utterly dead. 

In the early morning of 8 October, 1875, a party, 
including the writer, was seated at breakfast on the 
fine slate roof of the hut at Alp Suruvel, when 
suddenly a terrific thunder-peal struck the ear; a 
mighty avalanche broke from the heights of Piz Roseg ; 
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thick clouds of silvery dust wondrously lighted up by 
the sun whirled high into the air. 

The saddle to the left of Piz Roseg, between it 
and the B^rnina, is named after Dr. Gttssfeldt, who 
made the first ascent of it in 1872, with two guides 
from Pontresina. Upwards of four hundred steps had 
to be cut in the hard snow ; the snow-wall stands in 
some parts at an angle of 70®. 

Further to the left follow, in order, the Bemina, 
which falls away in precipices towards the south, and 
the rounded head of the Morteratsch; then the 
Tschierva, and Piz Misaun (pronounced, Misaim). 
Straight opposite to us, hangs, like a waterfall ar- 
rested by frost, the Misaun Glacier, which, as is the 
case with all its companions, was evidently larger in 
former times, and has been wrongly christened; its 
mother is on the right, the Tschierva, while Piz Mi- 
saun on the left can at most be reckoned as god- 
father. Then come the little Vadrettin and, at the 
end of the chain, the Chalchagn. The opening of the 
Talley shews us only the Schafberg. 

On the way back we can take the footbridge near 
the Dairy-farm, and cross to the right bank. 
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4. The Rusellas Walk, 

You reach this in a quarter of an hour from Pon- 
tresina, taking the road into the wood, on the left, 
between Punt Ota and the first bridge over the Roseg 
stream. This brings you to a footpath, which, after a 
twenty minutes' walk, ends at a level spot carpeted 
with soft moss, and looking as if it was made for 
picnic purposes. But you must beware of the penalty 
for lighting a fire in the woods, and choose a spot not 
nearer the trees than the prescribed distance of 
twenty feet. 

The walk may be continued, for variety, over the 
footbridge near the Dairy-farm, and back by th& 
Roseg road. 

5. The Tais Walk. 

This has been already mentioned. It forms a 
junction between the walk along the ravine of the 
Morteratsch stream and the Rusellas walk, and ends 
in a resting place, from which there is a fine view. 
This is the pleasantest walk in the midday heat, as it 
affords perfect shade in the thick wood. 
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Along the walk are to be seen many great boul- 
ders of Talkschiefer (talcose slate) , a stone not found 
on the Chalchagn. These blocks have probably been 
borne to this point on the back of the antient Roseg 
Glacier, having fallen on to it from Piz Tschierva. 
Talkschiefer is found on Agagliouls, but these blocks 
could not well have come from that, as it was probably 
covered over by the Glacier ; and, if not, the stones 
coming from it would have been carried over to the 
proper left side of the Roseg Valley. That this would 
have been so, anyone may convince himself by a view 
from Alp Ota, where he will see that the moraine, 
which Agagliouls feeds, runs towards the foot of Piz 
Corvatsch. 

6. To the Morteratsch Glacier. 

The walk to the Morteratsch Glacier takes about 
an hour and a half. The best time for it is the fore- 
noon. A carriage can be taken most of the way. 

To walk, we go up the Bemina road, cross the 
Morteratsch stream near the Saw-mill , and take the 
driftway along the left bank at the foot of Piz Chal- 
chagn. When we have gone along the left bank for some 
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half-hour, through wood and over pasture, and (after ; 
the hay-harvest) in part across soft meadows, we find 
ourselves directly opposite the Paradies and Zucker- 
hut, both belonging to Munt Albris. 

With a good glass^ you can see on the rocks of 
these mountains, chamois almost always, and in Sep- 
tember chamois-hunters. The stock of chamois has 
fallen off so much within the present century, that it 
was feared these graceful creatures would soon be com- 
pletely extirpated, as the steinbock has been. The 
shooting season has, consequently, been more and more 
restricted, and at last has been cut down to the single 
month of September. Foreigners cannot obtain per- 
mission to shoot, even on payment. 

In the entrance of the BerninaPass, Piz Lagalp is 
seen. After some fifteen minutes further, there appears 
on the left of that mountain the white peak of Piz 
Alv, a solitary limestone mass in our granitic moun- 
tain-world. The materials for repair of the great road 
are obtained from it. Meanwhile, to the right of Palii 
the Bella Vista has come out. Below it;, we see, in 
the midst of eternal snow, a black rock, the Chamois- 
liberty (Gemsen-Freiheit) . 

Passing an Alp-hut, we reach the limit of the living 
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green and the beginning of the dead glacier stones. 
From this we see, to the right, beside the Bella Vista, 
the broken rocks of Crasta gtlzza, then the peak of 
Piz Bemina, and last Piz Morteratsch. 

Close before us lies the Morteratsch Glacier, with 
its covering of moraine and its pale blue ice-portal. At 
that point, stones larger and smaller fall every mo- 
ment, as their supports give way under the Summer 
warmth ; too near an approach is, therefore, dange- 
rous. A glance is enough to shew that the Glacier 
has become shorter and more wasted. There was, 
however, a time, and many in Pontresina remember 
it, when the Glacier was still smaller ; the cattle then 
found luxuriant pasture, some ten minutes' walk 
further up the Valley, where now the Glacier 
extends. The remains of the Alp- hut of that pe- 
riod may still be seen; its destruction was caused 
by the floods of 1834. Going on past the hut, we 
can mount a height at the proper left, or west end of 
the Glacier, so as to obtain a better general view over 
its colossal ice-masses. But anyone who wishes to go 
on to the Glacier itself, or to visit the natural ice- cave 
in it, which is about an hour^s walk off, should have 
a guide. 
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On our way back from the Glacier, we keep 
by the Morteratsch stream. Near the new refresh- 
ment - house there is a bridge by which we 
cross; then a good footpath leads to the water- 
fall on the Bemina stream. The best way to see 
that is to mount the rock on the right imme- 
diately in front of the bridge below the fall. Lea- 
ving the fall, and crossing the stream, we find on the 
other bank two paths to choose between ; the shorter 
and easier is the lower one ; the upper one involves a 
little ascent, but affords fine views back on the Glacier 
and the grand peaks that stand round its enormous 
mass. The upper path crosses the old Bemina road ; 
and we may either follow that down to the place 
where carriages wait (Kutscherplatz) , or keep to the 
path, in which latter case we shall in a few minutes 
reach the new Bemina road, at a fountain below 
Montebello, a former station of the Engineers when 
making their surveys. 

However, in any case, one should not fail to make 
a closer inspection of a piece up and down the old 
Bemina road. Down here, only some dozen years 
ago, the post coach with its three horses used to rattle 
along at full trot, notwithstanding the narrowness of 
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the road and its excessive steepness. Doubtless 
many a traveller has at this bit shut his eyes hard, and 
thought on wife and family, while the audacious dri- 
ver was cracking his whip incessantly, as if madly 
bent on rushing to destruction with all his fares. In 
winter, the interest was heightened ; the steepest pla- 
ces were covered with smooth ice ; the driver laid an 
iron chain under one side of the sledge, sat himself 
down, and grasped firmly the other side of the sledge ; 
the horse set close together his hind feet and his fore 
feet, then brought up the hind pair close to the fore 
pair ; and so, with the sledge, slid down horse and 
man , without any consciousness of the mar^'ellous 
character of their performance, perhaps even pleased 
to be spared the exertion of movement for so much of 
their journey. 

From the carriage-stand we keep along the car- 
riage road ; but we leave it at the point where it turns 
up towards the present Bemina road, and we follow 
the old road on the lower level. Some seven minutes' 
walk, however, before reaching the Saw-mill, we are 
compelled to turn into the Bemina road, unless we 
have escaped to the left bank by a bridge higher up. 
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7. To the Languard Alp. 

This is about an hour's walk. The way is through 
Carlihof to the Chapel. Steep windings bring us up 
Above the edge of the wood to the Alp-hut. Here 
we have done about a third of the distance to Piz 
Languard. 

At the hut we see the Julier chain from the Al- 
bula to Longhin; behind the Rosatsch, the white 
peaks of the Surlei and Corvatsch. To the left of the 
Ohalchagn, the range begins with the rocky Crasta 
gUzza. Between it and the Bella Vista the Zuppo rises 
in the background. If we go on twenty paces we also 
get a view of Piz Bemina to the right of Crasta giizza. 
Palti and Cambrena close the grand glacier panorama 
towards the east. 

Anyone who has a steady head may go on to the 
Languard stream, close by, and see its wild jumps 
from rock to rock down to the Saw-mill. 

8. To the Schafberg. 

There are three ways, one from either end of the 
Village, and one from the middle, ascending near the 
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Roseg Hotel, the Steinbock Hotel, and the Church, 
respectively. The three join at the upper end of Crast* 
Ota. Thence the path brings us in zigzags, through 
a plantation, which is still young but hopeful. The 
next seat is christened Mary s seat (Mariabankj , the 
name having been given to it by a frequent visitor. 
Soon a point of Bella Vista comes out, to the right of 
Fain, over the eastern slope of the Chalchagn. After 
some minutes we pass another seat placed on a pro- 
jecting rock. The second point of the Bella Vista has 
now come out. At the foot of the third flank of Palii, 
we see the Chamois-liberty, rocks clear of glacier; 
over the Languard Alp the Paradies on the right, Pia 
Albris on the left, appear. The St. Moritz Lake too 
peeps out. We mount again. In some ten minutes 
there appears the lower part of the Morteratsch Gla- 
cier ; then to the left in the Roseg Valley, over the 
Muottas of Pontresina, the Tschierva ; shortly after- 
wards, the Statz Lake ; beyond it the St. Moritz Lake, 
with the new H6tel du Lac. Then some more tur- 
nings, and the trees cease. To the left of the H6tel 
du Lac the Hotel Victoria is visible. These two are 
the most important buildings that have been erected 
in the Engadine for a long time. In the south west 
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appear the peaks of the mountains of the Bregaglia 
(Bergell). The highest peak is that of Piz Duan. 

The path goes on, below an old shepherd's hut, 
almost straight to the last seat, exactly over the Hotel 
Roseg. (The top of the Schafberg is still good a 
distance further up.) 

Most of the mountains seen from this point have 
been already named, either in the description of the 
view from above the Church, or in that of the walk up. 
The following objects are new to us : The Languard 
Glacier between Piz Cldgs and Piz Albris^ to the 
right of the Bernina Pass, Piz Aries; lastly, the Campfer 
Lake. The Roseg Valley with its glaciers lies in great 
beauty before us. 

The best time of the day for this walk is the early 
morning. It takes about an hour and a quarter to 
reach the last seat. 



IV. 
The easier Mountain and Olaoier Expeditions. 



The name of the easier expeditions is legion. We 
vnIL mention some of the most interesting. 

1. Muottas Moragl. 

This is a walk of two hours, or so, up ; the whole 
can be done on horseback. Our way is down the 
post-road towards Samaden, then along the first farm- 
road to the right, and so through pleasant meadows 
to the Muragl stream with its wooded banks. Crossing 
this, we are on Samaden territory. A path leads us 
along the right bank of the stream into the Muragl 
Valley. There we find some Alp-huts (where milk or 
cream is to be had). Not far above the huts, the 
path leaves the Valley and leads us to the left in zig- 
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zags to the top, where we can recline on soft grass, 
and see the Upper Engadine spread out below us, 
with its lakes and woods and meadows and its stately 
villages. 

The mountain Muottas Muragl consists, like the 
principal mass of the Languard group, of gneiss. But 
great erratic blocks of granite of a peculiar kind are 
scattered over it. These, according to Professor Theo- 
bald, must have had their origin on Munt Pers. So 
the blocks of diorit here come from Piz Vadret (which 
is marked on our map) . The glacier , which in the 
glacial period filled the valley of the Inn, covered 
over the MuoJttas Muragl and joined the glacier of the 
Pontresina Valley. Up to a height of about 2000 feet 
above the valley of the Inn , the mountain sides are 
rounded off; but the ridges peaks and rocks at a 
higher elevation have sharp points and edges. They 
projected above the great ice sea, and so preserved 
their form. 

2. Paradies. 

This is a walk of from two to two and a half hours 
up. llie mountain, notwithstanding its attractive 
name, has not yet obtained the honour it deserves. 
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From the Languard Alp we take a path which 
leads us into the Languard Valley. We are soon 
shut in from all view. At the last pine, dead this 
many a day, there comes into sight, at the upper end 
of the valley, the Languard Glacier, which, however, 
owes its existence not to the Languard, but to Piz 
Albris. At about thirty yards on, Piz'Albris itself 
appears ; the round-headed mountain on the right is 
the Paradies. Soon a cool spring close by the path 
invites us to drink. St. Moritz comes into view. The 
air is scented by the Iva plant, Achillea moschata, with 
which Bemhard at Samaden makes the famous bitter 
and sweet Iva liqueur. We cross some streams. To 
the left of the Paradies is the Zuckerhut ; it looks like 
a mere excrescence on Albris , whereas from below-, 
on the Bemina road, we look up to it respectfully 
as to a great sovereign. 

We reach the point at which, if we were going up 
the Languard, we should begin to mount towards the 
left. But , instead of that , we cross the Languard 
stream, and on the further side of it we ascend towards 
the point we are aiming at. When we reach the top 
we see all at once immediately before us the Mor- 
teratsch Glacier, in all its splendour — a truly impres- 

4 
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sive sight. If the ascent to the top is found too 
fatiguing, a fine view may be had from the ridge to 
the right, below the Paradies. The best way back is 
over the ridge straight towards the Languard Alp. 

3. Over the Puorcla Surlei to SUvaplana. 

This expedition takes from ^ve and a half to six 
hours. 

The way is up the Roseg Valley to the Suruvel 
Alp, which is about three-quarters of an hour's walk 
from the refreshment-house. At the Alp we find two 
huts, the first being the dwelling-house and dairy, the 
second the cattle-shed. From this the path brings us 
up to Margum Suruvel*) ; its white walls may be ob- 
served from the valley below. To the left is the way 
to Piz Corvatsch. We go straight up, and reach the 
Fuorcla in about three-quarters of an hour from the 
Suruvel Alp. 



*) The names Alp and Margum occur often. An Alp is 
a piece of open mountain pasture-ground, with a hut used 
as a dwelling-house, and a cattle-shed. A Margum is a de- 
pendency of an Alp ; it always belongs to the nearest Alp, 
and bears the same name. 
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A quarter of an hour before we reach the top of 
the Pass let us make a halt. The Tschierva Glacier, 
so called; hemmed in on the left by the steep flank of 
Piz Tschierva, on the right by the dazzling Piz Roseg, 
and between them by the granite precipices of Piz 
Morteratsch and of the majestic Piz Bemina, rising 
straight up some Ave or six thousand feet, lies so grand 
before us that we are loth to tumour backs on it. 

On the top of the Pass , as well as at each side, , 
■we find slaty rocks, with glacier markings, which shew 
that at some remote time the Corvatsch Glacier was of 
considerably greater extent. 

The path is in a depression between Piz Corvatsch 
and Munt Atlas (or Arias) . Straight before us lies the 
Jidier Pass, inclosed between Piz Julier and Piz Al- 
banas on the rightand Piz POlaschin on the left. 
Between Piz Julier and Piz Nair lies the Suvretta 
valley, with the Cima da Flix and its glaciers in the 
background. 

A good path brings us down on the other side. 
We cross the stream which issues from the Corvatsch 
Glacier. After descending for about three-quarters 
of an hour, we see on our right, on a mass of rock, 
a stone man. This marks an admirable spot for a 

4* 
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yiew over the lakes meadows and woods of the 
Upper Engadine and the villages of Campfer and Sil- 
vaplana. Piz Ot rises proudly into the air. Further 
towards the north-east we see the whitish Albula; 
the dark-blue colossus Piz Kesch closes the range. 
Below us we see the Surlei Margum; still further 
down the Surlei Alp. This we reach in half-an-hour, 
and from a small projection behind the Alp-hut, we 
may enjoy once more the grand landscape, stretching 
away to theMalojaPass, and now enriched with char- 
ming glimpses of the Lake of Sils. 

From the Alp a cart-road leads on to the right. 
After we have followed this road some ten minutes, 
we hear a roar of water in a ravine on the right. We 
go to the spot and find a strong dam across the ravine, 
a high thick wall to check the rush of the torrent, 
especially the stone and gravel it sweeps with it. 
A tunnel conducts this unruly child of the mountains 
into another ravine, where, without the power of doing 
more mischief, he may proceed to cool himself in the 
Silvaplana Lake. When we have gone on another 
quarter of an hour we see the reason for the appli- 
cation of this restraint. Down in the valley, the ruins 
of the village of Surlei, which was overwhelmed in 
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1793 by a flood of stones and earth, still bear their 
witness against the wild torrent. 

Immediately before we reach the village, now al- 
most completely deserted, let us go about one hundred 
yards along the road to the right towards a wood. We 
shall then find, on the left, a small hill in the meadow, 
and may quench our thirst at a mineral spring (on the 
right) which was closed in in 1874. Its principal in- 
gredients are sulphate and carbonate of lime. 

A long bridge brings us at last over the junction 
of the Silvaplana and Campfer Lakes to Silvaplana. 

4. Boval. 

This is an expedition of about four hours, up. 

A path, for the most part stony , brings us, along 
the proper left side of the Morteratsch Glacier, to the 
foot of Piz Morteratsch. There we find the Boval hut, 
which the Pontresina guides have built for night 
quarters before high mountain expeditions. From this, 
for instance, a start is made for the ascent of PizBer- 
ziina, about midnight or one in the morning. The 
present hut is the second the guides have put up ; the 
first was swept away one winter by an avalanche. 
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The glacier beauties, which from this point can 
be admired very close at hand, once kept the painter 
Georgy enchained here until the middle of November. 
He seems to have been so absorbed in his studies of 
nature as to have forgotten the advance of the season ; 
and he was reminded of the change in the time of year 
in a very unpleasant manner, that is, by suddenly 
one morning finding himself snowed up. A party set 
off early in the morning from Pontresina to rescue 
the artist from his critical position; he was found 
with liis servant quite exhausted in the deep snow. 

5. To Isola Persa. 

We take the same way as if we were going to 
Boval, but soon leave it, at the first convenient point 
for getting on to the Morteratsch Glacier. After going 
some distance on the Glacier, we have to cross its 
broad middle-moraine. 

In our course we come on many of the noteworthy 
features of a glacier, without danger or much exertion. 
Great blocks of stone, resting on columns of ice, which 
the blocks themselves shade from the sun and so pre- 
vent from melting away, form glacier tables. As the 
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glacier melts, the water collects in runlets, and these 
combine into larger streams, which bore their way 
through the entire thickness of the glacier , and so 
make glacier mills. A stone thrown in goes thun- 
dering down for some considerable time, and the depth 
of the sea of ice may be guessed at. (The best ex- 
amples in our neighbourhood of these mills are on the 
lower part of the Roseg Glacier.) If you lift one of 
the small flat stones lying on the surface of the gla- 
cier, you will generally find under it a small pool of 
water, and in the water one or more of the little 
black creatures, which, from their vigorous mode of 
leaping, have got the name of the ghcier flea. 

The nearer we come to Isola Persa, the more the 
ice is broken. The last part is steep, but brings us 
close by the finest points. Here the ice-masses tower 
up in grandest confusion ; the deepest rifts shew their 
wondrous blue. 

The icefaU near Isola Persa is seen plainly from 
the Bemina road. But at that distance it merely looks 
like a wrinkled piece of the glacier, near the foot of 
3Iunt Pers ; one has no idea of the deep impression 
which a visit to it will produce. 
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The excursion, on foot the whole way, takes 

hours 

To the foot 5 

Back to Pontresina . . 4 

To the top 6 

Back to Pontresina . . 4^2 

6. Mortel. 

This is a spot at the foot of the Chapiltschin. It 
affords, as Boval at the Morteratsch, a fine general 
view over the Roseg Glacier. The best way is by Alp 
Ota, and then along the slopes of Piz Corvatsch ; the 
return can be made by the Roseg Glacier. The time 
from Pontresina to Mortel is from four to five hours. 



7. Piz Languard. 

This is the most commonly made of all our ex- 
cursions. After the Rigi, there is scarcely any Swiss 
mountain so celebrated in foreign countries. 

There is a path up to the summit, and two-thirds 
of the way can be done on horseback. It takes three 
and a half or four hours to go up on foot. It is a 
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great advantage that the ascent is made on the west 
side, which is longest in shade after sunrise. 

The first half of the way we have already described, 
partly under the head of the Languard Alp, and part- 
ly in the excursion up the Paradies. From the point 
at which we should turn off to the right if we were 
going to the Paradies, the path leads us up to the left 
in zigzags, in about three-quarters of an hour to the 
stopping-place for horses (Ross-Station) . From this 
point we see scarcely any but old acquaintances. On 
the left of Piz Chalchagn the Tschierva appears ; be- 
tween it and Piz Morteratsch the third and lowest peak 
of the Roseg ; on the right of Piz Corvatsch is the 
deep saddle of the Fuorcla Surlei. To the right of 
Piz Ot we can see Piz d'Aela, from which there is a 
grand view , but which can only be scaled by good 
climbers. We shall presently have occasion to mention 
the first ascent of it. 

After a short pause, if necessary-, at this point, let 
us proceed to do the last part of the ascent, still some 
hour and a half's work. Those who have ridden up 
must be content to see their horses here turned back 
towards Pontresina, and to assail, with unaided 
forces, the steep cone. The rule, to mount as slowly 
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as possible, must be observed with double strictness; 
as, even in the early morning, we can scarcely bear 
the heat of the sun here. Those who have not steady 
heads are recommended not to look back, but to keep 
their eyes fixed on the path. 

A few minutes before we reach the summit, we 
observe on the right a small hut which the painter 
Georgy built and which is called after him. He lived 
here six weeks. With the charms of nature he had 
also to experience her terrors. One night a frightful 
thunder-storm broke over him, lightning struck the 
rocks round the hut, and our artist found it advisable 
in the midst of the tempest to throw all metallic ar- 
ticles out of doors. 

But, up to the top I The thought of all the troubles 
we have gone through on those steps, winding up the 
cone, is lost in our admiration of the scene. A thou- 
sand peaks , lighted up by the sun, lie before us in 
stillness and majesty, like waves arrested at the wild- 
est moment of a storm. An attempt to name them 
would be as idle as an effort to paint the impressions 
which the mind and feelings receive. 

The most striking and grand objects are close to 
us on the south: they are the white and pale-blue 
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heads of the Bemina group, with their mighty ice- 
streams. (There is a picture of this part of the scene 
by Gteorgy's master -hand in the possession of Herr 
Saratz.) Far off to the west stands Monte Rosa, as a 
giant fortress, with the Bernese Alps. To the north 
the splendid panorama is closed by the Rhaetikon 
chain ; to the east by the mountains of Tyrol, the 
Orteler, with its glaciers, towering among them ; and 
in this wide circle not a peak claiming special notice 
is shut out from us. The details are to be found in 
the panorama given in Dr. Lechner s book. 

What lies between one of these ranges and another 
is almost wholly hidden from us. Only the Bemina 
Pass, with its lakes, and the villages of Campf^r, 
St. Moritz , and Cresta , give some touches of life to 
the hard picture of dead rock. 

It would be easy to discourse on the moral value 
of such expeditions, on the sense of personal nothing- 
ness which makes itself felt here even in the proudest 
bosom; but appetite stirs within us, and summons 
us to comfortable seats and a quite different occu- 
pation. Black choughs, with red legs and yellow 
beaks, wheel round us, and dispute the remains of 
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our repast with slim weasels that dart in and out 
among the blocks of gneiss. 

After we have immortalized our names in the Vi- 
sitors* Book, we turn to descend. As a pleasant va- 
riation of the return route, we may go back by La 
Pischa, a water-fall which tumbles over fine slate rocks 
into the Heuthal (Val da Fain, Hay Valley) , and so 
down to theBemina Inn (two hours and a half) . Many 
will rejoice at having ordered a carriage from Pontre- 
sina to be ready for them at this point. 

8. The Diavolezza Tour. 

This is a glacier expedition which is scarcely 
equalled as regards grandeur and variety, on the one 
hand , and absence of danger and difficulty, on the 
other. The details of the route must be left to the 
guide ; with the remark only, that it is better to begin 
the circuit from the side of the Bernina Pass ; the effect 
being more striking, when the view of the Bernina 
range breaks on you suddenly, as you cross the ridge 
at the top of the Diavolezza Glacier. 

A carriage should be taken to the Bernina Inn; 
and there is an advantage in having one waiting, at 
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the end of the day , at the head of the Morteratsch 
Valley. The whole time required is from ten to eleven 
hours. The expedition is often made by ladies. 

9. Piz Corvatsch. 

We have already been near this at Margum Sum- 
vel and Fuorcla Surlei. The time required for the 
ascent is about six hours. 

As the latter part of the way is over broken gla- 
cier with a covering of snow, no one should go alone, 
even when he knows the route. The rope should in- 
variably be tied on, as soon as the rocks are passed. 

The ascent is not difficult ; it may even be said 
to be less fatiguing than that of the Languard. On 
Piz Corvatsch the distant view is as extensive, and the 
glacier masses of the Bemina group are nearer ; while 
the charm is heightened by the contrast between the 
soft lakes and meadows of the Upper Engadine, with 
its peaceful villages, on the one side, and, on the 
other , the dead sea of ice, whose tributaries press 
down from the precipitous sides lof the colossal gra- 
nite masses. 
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10. Puorcla Pex. — 11. Sella Pass. 

Both these are glacier Passes from the Roseg Val- 
ley. The Fuorcla Fex leads to Sils. The Sella Pass 
is to the right of Piz Roseg. If you do not return to 
Pontresina, you may descend either on the Italian 
side, or to the Bemina Hospice, passing behind Piz 
Bemina, and over the Cambrena saddle. 

These two expeditions are considerable perform- 
ances; they may be regarded as constituting the 
transition stage to the more serious class of mountain 
enterprises, of which a brief notice only will be ad- 
mitted here. 



V. 

Higher Expeditions. 



Piz Morteratsch : This is the least difficult and one 
of the finest. 

Professor Tyndall's account of the accident that 
befell him and his party here in 1864 is given in the 
Appendix. 

Piz Chaputschin, Piz Sella, Piz Glmchaint, and Piz 
Palu: These come next in difficult}'. They may each 
be accomplished in one day from Pontresina. 

The others follow in order of difficulty : 

Piz Zuppo was first ascended in 1863 by Herr 
Enderlin, the proprietor of the WTiite Cross at Pont- 
resina. 

Crasta guam was climbed for the first time in 1865 
by HerrWeilenmann, from St. Gall, and Herr Specht, 
an Austrian. They had guides from Tyrol with them ; 
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this annoyed our Pontresina men not a little ; they 
learned that Herr Weilenmann intended to be also the 
first up Piz d'Aela, and they resolved he should be 
disappointed. Flury (now photographer , formerly 
guide) and Jenny hastened off to BergQn, and, after 
a dangerous and toilsome ascent, set up a stone man 
on the before untrodden peak. 

HerrCoaz, on 13 September 1850, was the first 
to ascend Piz Bemtna. A full account of the ascent 
is given in Dr. Lechner's book. 

Piz Roseig has two principal peaks (besides a 
third, much lower, towards the southern end of the 
ridge) . The northern peak, which is the lower of the 
two principal ones, was first ascended, on 31 August 
1863, by Mr. F. T. Bircham, with the guides Flury 
and Jenny. They left the Misaun huts at 4 in the 
morning , kept up the Roseg Glacier with the Aga- 
gliouls on their left, reached the summit at 1.15 p.m, 
and were back at the huts at 7.30 in the evening. 
The main difficulty was in the ascent of the ice and 
rocks from the glacier to the ridge from which the 
peak rises , the step-cutting on ice being continuous 
for three hours and three quarters. Stone avalanches 
came down the ice slopes from the rocks above ; one 
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crossed their path about twenty yards to their left. 
Mr. Bircham's notes of the particulars of the ascent 
are to be seen in the Visitors' Book at the Krone, at 
Pontresina, and in the Alpine Journal (vol. 1, p. 255). 
Two seasons later, on 28 June 1865, the southern 
or higher peak was ascended for the first time, by Mr. 
Horace Walker and Mr. A. W. Moore , with Jakob 
Anderegg of Meiringen, as guide . A full account is given 
by Mr. Walker in the Alpine Journal (vol. 3, p. 19). 
The route lay over the northern summit, which is a beau- 
tiful snow dome . It took them about an hour and a quar- 
ter to pass from it to the highest point. The difference 
in height, which is, according to the map, fifty- three 
feet, appeared to them considerably more. From the 
dome a short descent brought them to the beginning 
of the ridge, which is of exceeding sharpness, rising at 
first gradually, then more rapidly. It was found to be 
of ice , with some snow clinging to its sides, while 
here and there some shattered rocks cropped out along 
the crest. On either hand, the precipices were tre- 
mendous. On the side of the Roseg Glacier there was 
no possibility of passing, but above the Tschierva 
Glacier there was more snow ; and, keeping generally 
just below the crest of the ridge, they were able to 
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find footing. Sometimes they were driven to the actual 
top, and, in more than one place, straddling, though 
not absolutely necessary, was considered the most ad- 
visable mode of progression. The low towers of rock, 
which they here and there encountered, were in a 
most dilapidated condition , and several of them had 
to be partially levelled before they could trust to them. 
But, on the whole, the rocks helped them, giving hold 
where there would have been otherwise none. For the 
most part, there was just snow enough on the ice to 
make step-cutting unnecessary. The acute point 
which they had supposed to be the summit is merely 
the end of a short, but almost level, ridge, beyond 
which is the top. There was a cornice to this ridge, 
and the slopes on the Tschierva side ceased to be 
practicable ; so they were driven over to the Roseg 
side, and, passing with their feet dug firmly into the 
snow, and their left arms over the top of the ridge, 
they reached the summit. The top is formed by two 
principal snow ridges and a minor one, which unite 
to make a small platform where there is just room for 
three. They left a bottle containing their cards at a 
patch of rocks a little beyond and below the summit. 



VI. 
Bemarks for Mountain Walkers. 



In aU mountain expeditions , to be open to the 
impressions of nature, body and mind must be in a 
condition of comfort. If the shoe or the necktie gaUs 
the walker, — if he reaches the point from which a 
grand view is to be had , tired, out of breath, and 
bathed in perspiration, — he is like the sick man, for 
whom the best food has no flavour. 

The clothes should be light, not fitting too tight ; 
the hat of a light colour, of straw or of soft light felt, 
with a broad brim ; the shoes fitted to the feet, with- 
out regard to appearance, with broad double- soles, 
weU nailed, and broad low heels. It is better not to 
have the nails put in in England , but to leave this 
to be done by a shoemaker at Pontresina. 

The intense light of the glaciers is best softened 
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by spectacles, with smoke-gray glass, and wire-gauze 
sides, or by a veil. If the skin is sensitive, the ex- 
posed parts of the face and neck should be protected 
by the application of cold cream or glycerine, or should 
be covered with a veil. 

The start should be made as early in the morning 
as possible, before the sun acquires force. Mountain 
climbing in the sun is very fatiguing and causes much 
perspiration. The first hour should be done very 
slowly. If you set off in the morning at high speed, 
you will soon be tired. In going up a mountain, 
mount slowly, at an even pace, and refrain from putt- 
ing on your lungs the strain of too much talking. 

When the expedition will last the whole day, re- 
freshments (as bread and meat and wine) should be 
taken. This makes you independent ; though in some 
places, as for instance, at the head of the Morteratsch 
Valley and of the Roseg Valley, there are refresh- 
ment-houses. 

As regards liquids , the best for quenching thirst 
are cold tea, cold coffee, beer; the best for giving 
strength are Val Tellina wine (ordinary wine, or 
Montagner) and Champagne. 

On excursions which, though of an ordinary cha- 
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racter, are not familiar, it is generally useful to have 
with you a guide who will shew the way, will give infor- 
mation, and will assist in the arrangements of the day. 

On all expeditions of any difficulty the company 
of a guide or guides of a superior class is indispens- 
able. The consequences of a party attempting too 
much without a guide , and of a person going into 
difficulties quite alone, are shewn by the following 
two instances, which are by no means solitar}^ ones. 

In September, 1875, three Englishmen left Pont- 
resina, rested for the night on the hay at the Misaun 
Alp , the next morning crossed the Sella Pass , and 
went on round Piz Bemina , intending to cross the 
Cambrena Saddle , and to reach comfortable quarters 
for the night at the Bernina Hospice. None of them 
had made this expedition before ; they lost their way ; 
night overtook them on the Paltt Glacier. Their pro- 
visions were gone , and they would have been in a 
most serious position, had fog, or even any bad 
weather, come on. However, the sky remained clear ; 
with the first glimmer of daylight they left their cold 
night-quarters, and, after five hours' walking, they 
reached Poschiavo, undamaged, but exhausted and 
starving. 
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In the summer of 1871, a student of Zurich met 
with more severe punishment for his imprudence. He 
ventured to go up Piz Tschierva, without any com- 
panion. The unfortunate youth never returned, and 
a long and careful search for his body, conducted by 
all the guides and many visitors; was unsuccessful. 
He had unquestionably been up to the top; for a 
piece of paper was found there, with his name , the 
date, the hour of his reaching the top, and the re- 
mark that he had come up alone and without a guide. 
It is conjectured that the body lies buried under that 
arm of the Glacier which stretches, between the part 
called the Terrace and Piz Morteratsch , towards the 
Tschierva Glacier. In that case, parts of it may some 
day come to light again. 



VII. 
Climate and Health. 



It would suit neither the size nor the object of 
this little book to give a full account of the character 
and effects of our climate. I confine myself to an 
enumeration of the chief points , as short as may be 
consistent with clearness. 

The stratum of air over Pontresina is 6000 feet 
less in thickness than that over the Mediterranean 
Sea. The barometer stands on an average 4.8 inches 
lower here than there. The consequence of this di- 
minished pressure of the air is that evaporation of all 
kinds is more rapid. Water boils at 201.7 ^ (Fahren- 
heit) . The air being cool can take up only a small 
quantity of moisture. Its absolute humidity is there- 
fore low. Its relative humidity is subject to great 
variations. In the morning, and in the evening, it 
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amounts not seldom to from 80 to 100 per cent. ; 
while at noon it falls to from 30 to 25 per cent. ; that 
is, the air is then so dry that it could take up three 
times as much moisture as it already contains. Fogs 
are, so to speak, unknown. The Engadiners avail 
themselves of these conditions , and prepare meat of 
an excellent flavour, for shooting or mountain ex- 
peditions, by simply cutting out the best pieces 
of beef and hanging them for some months in the 
open air. 

After the heaviest rain the roads dry in a few 
hours. New-built houses can be lived in without 
danger, especially as the larger buildings always re- 
quire two summers for completion. Fresh paint dries 
quickly. 

The average temperature of the year is about 35^ 
(Fahrenheit) . The variations of temperature by the 
day, month, and year, are wide, the sun's rays being 
hotter in the high countr}^ than in the low-lands, and 
the differences of temperature between sun and shade 
being much greater. The sun-light too is more in- 
tense. The air is rich in ozone. 

The effects of these climatic conditions shew them- 
selves in the most remarkable way in new-comers ; 
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the appetite ineesacrs in consequence of the greater 
waste of the body : the breathing becomes deeper and 
bomewhat slower; the contractions of the heart be- 
come stronger; all the blood vessels directly exposed 
to the influence of the air become richer in blood ; 
the skin and lungs give forth more water and car- 
bonic acid. 

Some persons suffer more or less from mountain 
sickness; they feel a tightening in the chest, have 
palpitation of the heart, head-ache, giddiness, sleep- 
lessness. These symptoms generally soon disappear. 
They are however in some rare cases so obstinate, 
that it becomes necessary for the person affected to 
go away to the low-lands. 

While many invalids have recovered in our cli- 
mate the sleep they had long lost, healthy persons 
often complain of sleeplessness; and this symptom 
lasts longest of all. On the other hand, they say they 
feel quite fresh and active in the morning, notwith- 
standing a night of short or broken sleep. 

The conditions of disease and mortality among 
the inhabitants of Pontresina are favourable. Consti- 
tutional and chronic diseases are rare. Out of a 
thousand inhabitants 16.2 die yearly. The average 
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duration of life amounts to forty- three years, eight 
months and a quarter! In the years 1841 to 1870, 
there died in Pontresina between the ages of 2 and 60 
seventy persons; between the ages of 60 and 100 
seventy-nine persons. * 

Theory and experience shew that Pontresina [with 
the rest of the Upper Engadine) is favourable for the 
following cases : 

1) Scrofula and rickets. 

2) Poverty of blood, weakness of digestion, chro- 
nic dyspepsia. 

3) Consumption in its early stages. (In order to 
ward off this disease, the younger members of 
consumptive families should spend a con- 
siderable time in the high country. A few 
weeks only are not sufficient.) 

4) Nervous diseases, especially weakness of the 
nervous system, whether constitutional or con- 
sequent on severe illness or excessive exertion. 



* Anyone who takes a special interest in this subject 
may obtain, on application to me, without charge, a copy of 
my essay, — Sanitfttsverhftltnisse des Oberengadins, ein 
Beitrag zur geographischen Pathologic. 
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5] Convalescence from severe illness (especially 

typhoid fever and malaria) . 
6) Ulcerous affections of long standing. (As all 
wounds heal quickly , as a rule , in the pure 
mountain air, a favourable result from serious 
operations, especially in the case of weakly per- 
sons, might be calculated on with much greater 
confidence than in towns.) 
We enjoy an essential advantage in having the St. 
Moritz Springs in our neighbourhood. With the me- 
thod of bottling now used, the water can be drunk out of 
the bottle, with as much benefit as at the springs. It is 
a sign that the water has become bad for drinking when 
it shews flecks or spots (hydrate of iron) . It is best to use 
half botdes ; if whole bottles are used, a bottle, after 
being opened , should be put standing with its neck 
downwards in cold water ; this prevents the escape of 
the gas. This summer, probably, an omnibus between 
Pontresina and St. Moritz will give the visitor an op- 
portunity every morning of driving to St. Moritz, 
going through his course there , and being back at 
Pontresina for luncheon. 

There is a considerable number of eases for which 
the climate of the Upper Engadine is unsuitable : 
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1) Heart disease and degeneration of the blood- 
vessels, especially disposition to apoplexy. 

2) Convalescence from rheumatic fevfer or dysen- 
tery. 

3) Emphysema, when it exists in a high degree. 

4) Acute and chronic inflammation of the larjnx, 
throat, or conjunctiva, when not constitutional. 

5) All affections of the eyes for which bright light 
is injurious. 

It remains to give some hints , which , although 
they may in part appear to be truisms , still are not 
quite superfluous, as they are often neglected. 

1) On arrival and departure, invalids and persons 
of peculiarly sensitive temperament should avoid sud- 
den change between the low country and the high lands. 
They ought to stay from eight to fourteen days at a 
transition place (as it is called) , at a height of from 
2,500 to 3,000 feet. Such places are the following 
among others : Le Prese, Bormio, Promontogno, Miih- 
len, Schweiningen, Thusis, Churwalden, Bergtin, Fet- 
tau, Schuls, Vulpera, Stachelberg. 

2) Visitors may come in June, often even in May. 
Very sensitive persons will do better to put off their 
visit till July. 
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3; Warm as well as light clothes should be brought. 
It can be right wintry at times in the middle of 
summer. 

4) An umbrella, with white outside, and black in- 
side, is the best protection from the sun's rays. 

5) Those who come to recover health should not 
over-exert themselves in mountaineering. If the lungs 
are not sound, that should be avoided altogether. 
Easier excursions should be always selected , before 
greater ones are undertaken. 

6) In order to restore to the system, for purposes 
of digestion , an equivalent for the large quantity of 
water that evaporates through lungs and skin, li- 
quids should be taken in more plentifully than usual 
(in the form , according to an hotel-keeper's physio- 
logy, of wine and beer) . 

7) In case the digestion becomes inactive, a change 
should be made to white wine or beer from the Val 
Tellina wine, which contains much tannin. The ad- 
dition of Asti spumante to the red wine may also be 
recommended. 

8) By way of supplement to the summer months, 
September and October may well be made use of; this 
is often the finest time of the year for our visitors. In 
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1863, as late as 25 October, Mr. Milbanke, with the 
guides Colani, Jenny, and Ambahl, made an ascent 
of Piz Bernina. Winter commences, as a rule, at the 
beginning of November. 

Winter in high regions has an excellent effect on 
many invalids. It is only a question of time , and of 
the enterprise of our business people, when our calm 
almost cloudless Avinter, with its exemption from fog, 
its warm sun, and its air free from dust, will see this 
high-lying valley of ours enlivened by foreign visitors. 
Above all, for this purpose, there must be hotels with 
special arrangements , and at present there are none 
such. 



VIII. 
Church Services. 



There is Protestant Church Service everj' Sunday 
morning in the Church in the Lower Village, some- 
times in Romansch and sometimes in German. 

The English Services are in the same Church. A 
separate English Church is about to be built. It will 
be placed near the photographer's. The land for 
the site has been given by President Saratz, and 
the land for the approach-road by Herr Zambail, one 
of the propietors of the Hotel Roseg. Herr Gredig of 
the Hotel Krone has contributed ^6 20. The money 
received or promised amounts to about ^400. The 
total cost is estimated at about £ 1300. The erection 
of the building will be managed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, who no- 
minate the Chaplain to Pontresina. 

The only Roman-Catholic Church in the Upper 
Engadine is at St. Moritz. 



IX. 
Miscellaneous. 



1. Hotels. 

The principal Hotels (in the order in which a vi- 
sitor coming from the side of Samaden finds them) are 
the following, with the number of beds in each : 

Hotel Roseg 92 

Hotel Roseg, separate house, to be ready in 1877 100 
Hotel Weisses Kreuz .......... 45 

Hotel Krone and two separate houses . . . . 125 

Hotel Saratz 102 

Maison Stiffler (Restauration a la carte, no table 

d'h6te) 20 

Hotel Languard, to be ready in 1877 . . . . 60 
Hotel Steinbock •. . . 40 

All the Hotels in the Lower Village are lighted 
with gas. 
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2. Lodgings. 

There are several good houses in the Village , in 
which visitors may obtain rooms for the season or any 
part of it. About 140 beds are made up in this way. 

3. Refreshment Houses. 

V 

In the Village there are some houses for sale of re- 
freshments, beer, and so forth, with the designation 
— Restauration, or Bier-Halle. Lodgings may be had 
in some of them. 

As already mentioned, there are refreshment-houses 
at the head of the Roseg and of the Morteratsch Val- 
ley. In each of them a few beds are to be had. 

4. Shops and tradespeople. 

Hairdresser : with articles for the toilet, cigars, — 
opposite the Weisses Kreuz. 

Caflisch-Colani, in the first house ^bove the Weisses 
Kreuz : ironmongery, colonial wares, dried plants. 

J. Lina, in the third house below the Krone : 
Italian warehouse, spirits, wine. 

6 
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Hartmann, two houses below the Post Office : boots 
and shoes, Alpen-stocks, ice-axes, spectacles, tobacco. 

Meyer (from Samaden] opposite the Krone : Books, 
maps, paper, tobacco, carved wood, sticks, fishing 
articles. 

W alder (from Samaden} , next door : haberdashery, 
straw and felt hats, silk, woollen, and linen, goods. 

Veraguth-Herold (from Chnr) above the Church : 
Travelling articles, linen, millinery, books, maps. 

A. Flury , photographer 

Caviezel, in the Upper Village : dried Alpine 
plants, singly and in collections. 

Shoemakers: Caflisch; Hartmann; Oswald. 

Tailor: Ltischer, in the old house near the grave- 
yard, before described. 

Locksmith : Plesch Flisch. 



5. Charges for Guides, 

Francs 

Agagliouls, to the foot 8 

to the top 10 

Alp Ota ^ 6 

Alp Gram 8 

Alp Suruvel 6 
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Francs 

P. Alv 8 

P.Bemina 80 

Bevers Valley and Suvretta to Campfer .... 15 

Bormio, by Val da Fain and Liv^o 40 

by La R6sa, Val da Campo, and Val 

Viola . 45 

hoval 10 

P. Cambrena 40 

P.Carral 15 

P.Chalchagn 7 

P. Champatsch ........ v ... . 10 

P. Chaptltschin, and back by the Roseg Valley . 25 

- - - - Fex Valley . . 30 

Chaptltschin Pass to Chiesa in the Val Malenco . 50 

- and back by the Fex Valley . 35 

Crasta gazza 60 

P. Corvatsch and back by the Roseg Valley . . 14 

- - _ - _ Silvaplana 16 

- - - the Fex Valley ... 20 

Diavolezza Tour 12 

P.d'Err 45 

Fuorcla da Fex to Sils Maria 18 

Fuorcla Surlei to Silvaplana 10 

0* 
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Francs 

P.GlGschaint 30. 

Gassfeldtsattel 200 

Heuthal, see Val da Fain. 

Isola Persa, to the foot 8 

- - to the top 10 

P.Julier 50 

P.Lagalp 9 

P. Languard and back by the Languard-Alp . . 8 
- - - La Pischa and Val da 

Fain U 

- for sunrise or sunset , . 12 

La R6sa, see Bormio. 
Livigno, see Bormio. 

Moitel in the Roseg Valley, 8 

Morteratsch Glacier, to the foot 3 

to ChClnetta 4 

- I. Gletscherh5he ... 5 

- I. Gletscherfirn .... 6 

P. Morteratsch 30 

Muottas Muragl 6 

P.Nair 9 

P.Ot 11 

P.Pala , . 50 
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Francs 

Poschiavo by Alp GrUm and Cavaglia .... 20 

P. Rosatsch 7 

P.Roseg 90 

Roseg Glacier 7 

Schafberg 5 

P. Sella 30 

Sella Pass and back by the Koseg Valley ... 15 

to Fallaria and Poschiavo 40 

- Chiesa in the Val Malenco. ... 50 

and back by the Cambrena Saddle. . 50 

- - - Bellavista 50 

Silberspitze 50 

P. Surlei 10 

Suvretta Valley, see Be vers Valley. 

P. Tschierva 20 

Val Bevers, see Bevers Valley. 
Val da Campo, see Bormio. 

Val da Fain 10 

Val Vilao, see Bormio. 

P.Verona 40 

P. Zuppo 50 

Where a guide is engaged by letter , half the 
charge should accompany the letter. On longer jour- 
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neys the guide is entitled to an additional clear pay- 
ment of 10 frs. a day; in case of high ascents he 
may claim further remuneration in proportion to the 
difficulty. 

Hans Grass, President. 



The following are the 
Guides Society : 
Paul MtUler. 
Abr. Ambtlhl. 
Christ. Grass 
Barth. Walther. 
Rud. Gees. 
Joh. Batschi. 
Sam. Schnitzler. 
Nic. Naf. 

Christ. Grass (the son). 
Rud. Grass. 
Hartm. Lorenz. 
Pet. jQry Jenny. 



members of the Pontresina 

Wilh. Oswald. 
Leonh. Caflisch. 
Joh. V. Kessler. 
Jac. Gabriel. 
Bened. Cadonau. 
Joh. Gross. 
Mart. Guidon. 
Hans Nadig. 
Gaud. Passini. 
Lu%i Decampi. 
Heinr. Nicol. 
Jac. MtiUer. 



Anyone who has a complaint to make should not 
fail to communicate with the President of the Society. 
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6. Charges for Porters. 

There is no fixed scale of charges for Porters : an 
agreement should be made beforehand ; a Porter gene- 
rally receives a half or two-thirds of the guide's charge. 

7. Carriage Excursions. 

I. In the Bemina Pass direction : 

1) To the Bemina Inn. With a mountain-car 
(Bergwagen) into the Heuthal; fine fiowers. 

2) To the Bemina Hospice , with a walk to Piz 
Champatsch, or to the Grtlm Alp, a charming 
excursion. 

II. Through Samaden : 

1) To the Bevers Valley, which, however, is acces- 
sible in a carriage for a short distance only. 

2) To the old keep, Guardaval, above Madulein. 
m. Beyond St. Moritz : 

1) To Silvaplana with a walk up the hill Crest' 
alta (a resort from St. Moritz for coffee and 
other refreshments) . 

2) To Sils, with a turn off" to the grand Fex Valley. 

3) To the Maloja Pass, from which there' are se- 
veral interesting expeditions to be made on foot. 
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8. Charges for carriages. 



Alveneu Baths via Albula . 
Bergun via Albula . . . 
Eernina Inn and back . . 
*Bernina Hospice and back 
Bevers and back .... 
Bevers Valley and back . . 
Campfer by the upper road 

and back 

Campfer by the lower road 

and back ...... 

Celerina 

Celerina and back .... 

Chiavenna 

Chur 

Colico 

La Rosa ....... 

Le Prese 

^Maloja and back .... 
Montebello and back . . . 

Morteratsch 

Morteratsch and back . . 



1 

One horse: 


Two horses: 


Einsp&nner 


Zweispanner 


1—2 Pers. 1 3 Pers. 


4 Persons. 


fr. 


, fr. 


fr. 


40 


45 


70 


30 


35 


60 


6 


7 


12 


13 


15 


25 


6 


7 


12 


8 


9 


15 


8 


9 


15 


9 


10 


17 


4 


5 


8 


5 


6 


10 


40 


45 


70 


65 


70 


130 


50 


55 


100 


16 


18 


30 


30 


32 


70 


15 


17 


28 


5 


6 


10 


4 


5 


8 


5 


6 


10 
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Ponte and back .... 

Poschiavo 

Roseg (Bergwagen) and back 
*Ro8eg, for the whole day . 

Samaden 

Samaden and back . . . 

Schuls 

Schwa rzer See (La go nero) . 

*Sils Maria 

Silvaplana and back . . . 
St. Moritz (Baths) and back 
St. Moritz (Village) and back 

Sus 

Thusis 

Tiefenkasten 

Zernez and back (in the 

afternoon 5 frs. more) 
Zuz and back 

These charges include one hour's waiting. 

If a carriage is kept waiting more than one hour, 
there is a further charge of 1 fr. an hour for each horse, 
except in the cases marked with a star*; in these 
cases there is no further charge. 



One horse : 


Two horues : 


Einsp&nner 


Zweisp&nner 


1—2 Pers. 


3 Pers. 


4 Persons. 


fr. 


fr. 


fr. 


7 


8 


14 


30 


32 


70 


7 


8 


— 


12 


13 


— 


4 


5 


8 


5 


6 


10 


35 


40 


GO 


10 


12 


18 


12 


14 


22 


10 


11 


20 


8 


9 


15 


7 


8 


14 


25 


30 


50 


50 


55 


100 


40 


45 


70 


16 


18 


30 


8 


9 


15 
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For each person in a carriage beyond the specified 
number one-fifth more is charged. 

If a carriage is ordered y but not used for any 
reason except illness or bad weather, there is. a charge 
of 2 frs. a horse in case of an excursion of half a day, 
and of 5 frs. a horse in case of an excursion of a 
whole day. 

9. Charges for riding horses. 

Francs 

Alp Gram . . . 15 

Alp Griim from the Schwarzer See (Lago nero) . 8 

Alp Grdm from the Hospice 7 

Alp Suruvel 10 

Fuorcla Surlei, to the top 15 

Fuorcla Surlei, to Silvaplana and back .... 20 

P. Languard 9 

Muottas Muragl 8 

10. Post and Telegraph. 

Postage for letters : 

Within Switzerland : Frs. Centa. 

Local, for 15 grammes (half an ounce] 0. 5 
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Frs. Cents. 

Local, for 15— 250 grammes. . 0. 10 

General, for 15 grammes. ... 0. 10 

for 15—250 grammes . 0. 20 

Postal card 0. 5 

Registration ... ^ ... . 0. 10 
Within General Postal Union : 

For 15 grammes. ...... 0. 25 

Postal card 0. 10 

Registration 0. 10 

The principal post in the day leaves Chur at 1 1 
p. m. and reaches Pontresina about 1. 30 p. m. the 
next day. 

Letters directed Poste restante, if not claim- 
ed in a month, are sent back to the writers. 

Complaints should be addressed to the Kreispost- 
direction at Chur. 

The Post office is open from 7 a. m. till noon, 
from 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. and from 8 p. m, to 9 p. m. 

Telegraph: 
For twenty words : Frs. Cents. 

Within Switzerland . 0. 50 

for ever}' ten words more 0. 25 
To France 2. 
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Frs. Cents. 

To London via France 7. 

To North Italy 2. 

To Central or Southern Italy 3. 

To Germany or Austria 3. 

To Tyrol 1 . 

Complaints should be addressed to the Tele- 
grapheninspection at Chur. 

The Telegraph office is open from 7 a. m. to 
9 p. m. French and Italian are spoken. 



Appendix. 



Name. 

Agagliouls 

P. Bemina 
P. Cambrena 
P. Campaccio 

or 
P.Champatsch 
(Romansch) 
P. Carral 
P. Chalchang 
P.Chapdtschin 
Crasta gUzza 
P. Corvatsch 



Names and Heights. 

Pronunciation. Meaning. 



Height in 
English feet. 



Agalioux 

Berneena 
Cambrayna 



Tschampdtsch 



Middle or Lower 9,075 

Peak 

(?) 13,290 

(?) 11,830 

(Campus Magnus) 

Great Field 8,530 



Carrdl (?) 9,970 

Tschal-tschandj Heel 10,345 

Tschapitschin CapuchinMonk 12,125 
Crasta djuitza Sharp crest 13,000 
Corvatsch Great Crow 11,342 

(Corvus Magnus) 
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Name. 


Pronunciation. 


Meaning, ,^^,. 


P. QlQscliamt 


Liuschaynt 


Shining 11,800 


P. Julier 


Djiilier 


12,100 


P. Languard 


Lan-gward 


Far View 10,710 
(Lungo guardo) 


P. Morteratsch Morteratsch 


Great Wood 15,310 


Muottas 


Mu-6tta8 


HiUs 


M. Muragl 


Murile 


(?) 8,000 


P. Nair 


Nayr 


Black Peak 10,040 


P. Ot 


Oat 


High Peak 10,630 


P. Pala 


Paliie 


Marsh (Palus) 12,830 


P. Rosatsch 


Rozatsch 


(?) 9,820 


P. Roieg 


Rozetsch 


Dew (?) 12,930 


P. Sella 


SeUa 


Saddle 11,800 


P. Surlei 


Surlie 


Above the T^akft 10,450 


P. Tschierva 


Tscheerva 


Hind 11,710 


P. Zuppo 


T8upp6 


Hidden 13,120 



B. 

Accident to Professor Tyndall on the Morteratsch 
in 1864. 

The following is his letter to The Times (reprinted 
in the Alpine Journal vol. 1. p. 437] : 

Towards the end of last July (Saturday, July 
30), while staying at Pontresina, in Ober Engadin, 
I was invited by two friends to join in an expe- 
dition up the Piz Morteratsch. This I willingly did, 
for I wished to look at the configuration of the 
Alps from some commanding point in the Bemina 
mountains, and also to learn something of the ca- 
pabilities of the Pontresina guides. We took two 
of them with us — Jenni, who is the man of greatest 
repute among them , and Walter , who is the head of 
the bureau of guides. We proposed to ascend by the 
Roseg, and to return by the Morteratsch Glacier, thus 
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making a circuit, instead of retracing our steps. About 
eight hours of pleasant healthful exertion placed us 
on the Morteratsch Spitze , where we remained for an 

hour 

Jenni is a heavy man , and marches rather slowly 
up a mountain, but he is a thoroughly competent 
mountaineer. We were particularly pleased with his 
performance in descending. He swept down the 
slopes and cleared the schrunds which cut the upper 
snows , with great courage and skill. We at length 
reached the point at which it was necessary to quit our 
morning s track, and immediately afterwards got upon 
some steep rocks, which were rendered slippery 
here and there by the water which trickled over them. 
To our right was a broad couloir , which was once fil- 
led with snow , but this had been melted and re- 
frozen, so as to expose a sloping wall of ice. We were 
all tied together at this time in the following order : 
— Jenni led , I came next , then my friend H., an in- 
trepid mountaineer, then his friend L., and last of all 
the guide Walter, L. had had but little expe- 
rience of the higher Alps , and was placed in front of 
Walter , so that any false step on his part might be 
instantly checked. After descending the. rocks for a 
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time Jenni turned and asked me whether I thought it 
better to adhere to them or to try the ice-slope to our 
right. I pronounced in favour of the rocks, but he 
seemed to misunderstand me , and turned towards the 
couloir. I stopped him before he reached it , and said : 
» Jenni, you know where you are going; the slope is 
»pure ice.« He replied: » I know it, but the ice is 
» quite bare for a few yards only. Across this exposed 
» portion I will cut steps , and then the snow which 
» covers the ice will give us a footing. « He cut the 
steps, reached the snow, and descended carefully along 
it — all following him, apparently in good order. 
After a little time he stopped , turned , and looked up- 
wards at the last three men. He said something about 
keeping carefully in the tracks , adding that a false 
step might detach an avalanche. The word was scarc- 
ely uttered when I heard the sound of a fall behind 
me , then a rush , and in the twinkling of an eye my 
two friends and their guide , all apparently entangled 
together, whirred past me. I suddenly planted my- 
self to resist their shock , but in an instant I was in 
their wake , for their impetus was irresistible. A mo- 
ment afterwards Jenni was whirled away , and thus all 
five of us found ourselves riding downwards with un- 

7 
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controllable speed on the back of an avalanche which 
a single slip had originated. 

When thrown down by the jerk of the rope, I 
turned promptly on my face and drove my baton 
through the moving snow , seeking to anchor it in the 
ice underneath. 1 had held it firmly thus for a few 
seconds , when I came into collision with some ob- 
stacle , and was rudely tossed through the air , Jenni 
at the same time being shot down upon me. Both of 
us here lost our batons. We had, in fact , been car- 
ried over a crevasse , had hit its lower edge, our great 
velocity causing us to be' pitched beyond it. I was 
quite bewildered for a moment, but immediately righted 
myself , and could see those in front of me half buried 
in the snow, and jolted from side to side by the ruts 
among which they were passing. Suddenly I saw them 
tumbled over by a lurch of the avalanche , and imme- 
diately afterwards found myself imitating their motion. 
This was caused by a second crevasse. Jenni knew 
of its existence and plunged right into it — a brave 
and manful act , but for the time unavailing. He is 
over thirteen stone in weight, and he thought that by 
jumping into the chasm a strain might be put upon 
the rope sufficient to check the motion . He was, how- 
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ever, violently jerked out of the fissure and almost 
squeezed to death by the pressure of the rope. 

A long slope was below us, which led directly down- 
wards to a brow where the glacier suddenly fell in a de- 
clivity of ice. At the base of this declivity the glacier was 
cut by a series of profound chasms, and towards these 
we were now rapidly borne. The three foremost men 
rode upon the forehead of the avalanche, and were at 
times almost wholly immersed in the snow; but the mov- 
ing layer was thinner behind, and Jenni rose incessantly, 
and with desperate energy drove his feet into the firmer 
substance underneath. His voice shouting, wHalt! 
Herr Jesus, halt!<( was the only one heard during the 
descent. A kind of condensed memory , such as that 
described by people who have narrowly escaped drown- 
ing , took possesion of me ; and I thought and reaso- 
ned with preternatural clearness as I rushed along. 
Our start , moreover , was too sudden and the excite- 
ment too great to permit of the developement of terror. 
The slope at one place became less steep , the speed 
visibly slackened, and we thought we were coming 
to rest; the avalanche, however, crossed the brow 
which terminated this gentler slope , and regained its 
motion. Here H. threw his arm round his friend, 
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all hope for the time being extinguished, while I 
grasped my belt and struggled for an instant to detach 
myself. Finding this difficult, I resumed the pull 
upon the rope. My share in the work was , I fear, 
infinitesimal , but Jenni's powerful strain made itself 
felt at last. Aided probably by a slight change of 
inclination, he brought the whole to rest within a 
distance of the chasms over which , had we preserved 
our speed, a few seconds would have carried us. 
None of us suffered serious damage. H. emerged from 
the snow with his forehead bleeding , but the wound 
was superficial. Jenni had a bit of flesh removed from, 
his hand by collision against a stone ; the pressure of 
the rope had left black welts on my arms ; and we all 
experienced a tingling sensation over the hands like 
that produced by incipient frostbite , which continued 
for several days. I found a portion of my watch- 
chain hanging round my neck , another portion in my 
pocket ; the watch itself was gone. 

This happened on the 30^^ of July. Two days 
afterwards I went to Italy , and remained there for ten 
or twelve days. On the 16*^* of August I was again 
at Pontresina , and on that day made an expedition 
in search of the lost watch. Both the guides and myself 
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thought the sun's heat might melt the snow above it, 
and I inferred that , if its back should happen to be 
uppermost, the slight absorbent power of gold for the 
solar rays would prevent the watch from sinking as a 
stone sinks under like circumstances. The watch 
would thus be brought quite to the surface ; and al- 
though a small object, it might possibly be seen from 
some distance. . . . : . 

Two only of the party, both competent moun- 
taineers , accompanied me to the scene of the accident, 
and none of us ventured on the ice where it originated. 
Just before stepping upon the remains of the avalanche, 
a stone some tons in weight, detached by the sun 
from the snow-slope above us , came rushing down 
the line of our glissade. Its leaps became more and 
more impetuous ; and , on reaching the brow near 
which we had been brought to rest, it bounded through 
the air, and with a single spring reached the lower 
glacier, raising, a cloud of ice -dust in the air. 
Some fragments of rope found upon the snow assured 
us that we were upon the exact track of the avalanche, 
and then the search commenced. It had not continued 
for twenty minutes when a cheer from one of the 
guides — Christian Michel of Grindelwald — announ- 
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ced the discover}- of the watch. It had been brought 
to the surface in the manner surmised , and on exami- 
nation seemed to be dry and uninjured. I noticed, 
moreover , that .the position of the hands indicated 
that it had only run down beneath the snow. I wound 
it up , hardly hoping , however , to find it capable of 
responding. But the little creature shewed instant 
signs of animation. It had remained eighteen days 
in the avalanche, but the application of its key at 
once restored it to life, and it has gone with unvarying 
regularity ever since. 

John TyndalL 

In the Alpine Journal there is subjoined the foll- 
owing letter to the Editor : 

As one* of the party 1 trust I shall not 

be thought presumptuous in bearing my testimony to 
the entire accuracy of Professor Tyndall's account. . . . 
We estimated the distance down which we were car- 
ried at fully 1,000 feet — a conclusion which, Mr. 
Tyndall tells me , was confirmed by his subsequent 
visit to the spot. The angle of the slope we did not 
measure , nor can I give the time of our descent with 
any accuracy ; it seemed to me a lifetime. From the 
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moment that the snow cracked , Jenni behaved with 
the greatest coolness and courage. But he ought not 
to have taken us down the ice-slope so late in the day, 
— it was then nearly halfpast two o'clock, — and that 
after a warning word from Professor Tj-ndall and 

myself Mr. Tyndall speaks of his own share 

in the work as » infinitesimal «. I must say that both 
Lee- Warner and I thought verj- differently , and feel 
that the safety of the part)* was in no small degree 
owing to his efforts. 

C. B. Hutchinson. 



c. 

A miscellaneous contribution by the translator. 



Etymology of the name Pontresina. — Dr. 

Lechner refers to original official documents (Urkun- 
den) containing in 1139 the name of the place as 
Pons sarisina, and in 1244 that of a family de 
Pont Zarisino, de Ponte Sarraceno or Sarracino. On 
inquiry, it is stated that these documents are in the 
archives of the Bishop at Chur. There are difficul- 
ties in the way of the adoption of any derivation 
of which pons is part; 1) in the apparently feminine 
termination of the name ; 2 ) in the fact that there 
really is no bridge reasonably available. As regards 
the second part of the word, it is difficult to believe 
in the dropping of the first and principal syllable of 
Sarraceno. This part of the word might, with more 
probabilit}" , be taken to be connected with the name 
Rhaetia ; as the name of the castle Rhaziins or RSzins, 
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nearThusis, is supposed to be. After this had oc- 
curred to me, I observed that M. Michelet in La 
Montagne, interprets Pontresina as le pont de la 
Rhetie. 



The Tower. — This was doubtless set up at no 
remote time to watch the traffic over theBemina Pass. 
There is a tower of like shape and position near Chur- 
walden. Five-cornered towers are found elsewhere, for 
instance, at Nuremberg. The salient angle corres- 
ponds with that of the modern bastion. 



The Cembran Pine. — This tree is also called the 
Swiss Stone Pine. Its name in botanical Latin is 
Pinus Cembra Helvetica. In the Engadine its German 
name is Arve ; another German name for it is Zirbel- 
Kiefer.*) — It is indigenous to Switzerland , and is 
found there at a height of nearly 7000 feet, higher 
than any other pine or fir. — It has a narrow, com- 



*j It is indigenous also to Dauphind and other parts 
of France and to Savoy and. Northern Italy. In Daupnine, 
it is said to have a dift'erent name in almost every village ; 
some of its French names are ceinbrot, eouve, tinier. In 
Savoy it is called aroles. 

8 
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pact, conical form. — The leaves are short and form 
tufts at the ends of the branches ; they are five in a 
sheath ; the sheaths are deciduous ; the leaves are 
three-ribbed, with silvery channels ; the ribs are ser- 
rated, one green or shining, the others white and opaque. 
The male catkins are red, and appear at the base of 
the young shoots. The flowers are bright purple. 
The full-grown cones, when unripe, have a bloom. 
The cones are egg-shaped, erect, short, with close 
scales. The seed is wedge-shaped, without wings ; 
the shell of the seed is hard ; the kernel is white and 
oily, and is eatable ; time and skill are required to 
separate it from the shell.*) The seed is also used 
medicinally, especially as an anti-scorbutic. The shell, 
steeped in spirits, yields a fine red colour. — The 
growth of the tree is slow, especially while it is young. 
A tree 19 inches in diameter had 353 concentric cir- 
cles. — The wood is soft ; the grain is so fine as to 



*j In Dauphine, a species of crow eagerly seeks for the 
kernel, and shews great skill in breaking the shell. — In 
Tyrol , the seed is bruised and oil obtainSi from it ; 1 ^ of 
seed yields 5 oz. of oil, while 1 ii. of flax seed yields only 
2^2 oz.; the oil is used in food and for burning ; the break- 
ing of the seed takes time ; so the oil is dear ; it has an 
agreeable flavour, when new, but soon becomes rancid. 
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be scarcely perceptible; the wood is not commonly 
large enough for use in carpentry, but it is valuable in 
joinery, being easy to work and durable ; it is used 
much by turners, and for carving ; it is good for wains- 
coting and ornamental work, not only having a plea- 
sant light-brown colour, but also retaining for cen- 
turies its resinous fragrance, which, besides being 
agreeable, keeps away bugs and moths. — The tree 
was introduced into England in 1746, by Archibald, 
Duke of Argyll. In 1837, the original tree existed 
at Whitton, being 50 feet high, and 18 inches in dia- 
meter. More than 2000 plants were planted at Wal- 
cot Hall (Lord Clive's) in Shropshire ; the plantations 
are still healthy. In England the tree flowers in May, 
and the cones ripen in the November of the next follow- 
ing year. — There ara two varieties of the tree, 
besides the Swiss, — namely, the Siberian and the 
Dwarf. (This account is compiled from Loudon's 
Arboretum, vol. 4., pp. 2274 — 80.) 

Dr. Husemann, in his book on St. Moritz (men- 
tioned in the Preface) , says, the wood on the border 
of the St. Moritz Lake is perhaps the greatest mass of 
cembran pines in one place in Europe. 

M. Michelet , in La Montague, discourses 
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largely on this tree, which he designates as Therolque 
et robuste arolle. 

Mrs. Heury Preshfleld's Summer Tour. — The 

English visitor may find much interesting detail in 
Mrs. Henr}^ Freshfield's lively book : A Summer Tour 
in The Grisons and Italian Valleys of The Betmina ; Lony- 
mans J ISO 2. — The visit to Pontresina described by 
Mrs. Freshfield was made. in IS61 , and her account 
of it was one of the earliest jneans by which attention 
was drawn in England to the Engadine. The contrast 
of the present state of things is striking, when one 
reads this: )>I then found Mi*. Freshfield in the 
salon, enjoying the refreshment of a little English con- 
versation with a friend, who had unex.pectedly arrived 
with an English family who were staying at St. Moritz. 
They were spending a few hours at Pontresina: and 
this was the only occasion, during three weeks* so- 
journ among the mountains-, that we heard our own 
language, except among ourselves. « ■ 



Improvement Society (Verschonerungsver- 
ein.l — The Tresurer isHerrEnderlin, the landlord of 
the Weisses Kreuz. Donations to the funds of the So- 
ciety will be gladly received by him and by the land- 
lords of the other h6tels. No tax is levied on the Vi- 
sitors, such as is common at other places of resort, 
for keeping up walks and seats. 
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